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IRVING BACHELLER 
Author of ‘‘ Keeping Up With Lizzie” 





make a notable book. 


life of his community and desc 
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By JUSTUS MILES 





tell other people about it—what 
would you say? 

Remember—all the describing 
adjectives have been used; they 
are old and worn smooth with lip 
service. It isn’t easy, is it? 

That is somewhat the situation 
one finds one’s self in, in trying to 
talk about “The Unknown Lady,” 
a book—a novel which Justus 
Miles Forman has just written. 

It doesn’t make any difference 
what kind of a plot it has, nor 
whether the scene is Paris or a 
country town—the story itse'f is 
there, palpitating—warm with life, 
vigorous with feeling, appealing 
with gracious manner and entic- 
ing charm of style—a story to 
remember and to tell and to keep 
body will be reading it. 
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Keeping Up With 


Irving Bacheller 





forming book, full of the keenest humor and satire. 
keeps pace with conviction, and that is one of the things that 
It presents a character that is almost 
new to fiction—the honest country lawyer who knows the inner 





You must know 


THE 
UNKNOWN LADY 


Suppose you had something of very great and unusual value, 
something you believed in with all your heart—and you wanted to 


mae 


ead 


Lizzie 








book by 


You’re in it! 





So is America and at 
least one hundred 
and fifty laughs 

Sue you keeping up 

with Lizzie? Nearly 


every one is. It’s one 
of the great evils of our 





country. 

No American quite 
knows himself until he 
has read this new book 
of Irving Bacheller and 
laughed at his own follies 
and those of his neighbor. 
It’s one of the few books 
that every one ought to 
read and will ~a joyful, 
brisk, good-natured, in- 
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ribes it with illuminating humor. 
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for one’s very own. Most every- 
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‘A quotable passage 
on almost every page’’ 


MEMORIES AND 
IMPRESSIONS 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


Ford Madox Hueffer is a grandson of Madox 


Brown, the English painter, and he 
brought up in the innermost circle of 
Pre-Raphaelism. He has written his 
recollections of artistic and literary 
London a generation ago, and they 
make delicious reading. Here we 
have Rossetti’s Chinese curios, William 
Morris’s brilliantly colored bandannas 
and anecdotes of Ruskin, Morris, 
Brown, Holman Hunt, Meredith, 
Whistler, Henley, Wilde, and a score 
of lesser lights. There is a mine of 


personalia in the books. 
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THE NEW RULER OF MEXICO 


Francisco Leon de la Barra, Provisional President of Mexico, who has succeeded ex-President Porfirio Diaz in office, but is pledged to retire after the forth- 
coming elections. Senor de la Barra was Foreign Minister when selected for the presidential office, and was formerly Mexican Ambassador at Washington 
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The Tobacco Decision 

Ir there was good reason for laymen as well as 
lawyers to read the decision in the Standard Oi) 
case, there is at least equally good reason why 
they should read the decision in the Tobacco case. 
On the whole, it is rather better reading—a trifle 
shorter, and, we think, decidedly clearer. The 
court had evidently taken account of the criticism 
evoked by the earlier decision and made a special 
effort to put strongly and plainly the particular 
view of the anti-trust law which had been most 
widely challenged. We think it has measurably 
succeeded, and here is the sentence which will 
probably have to be taken for a long time to come 
as embodying the court’s notion of how that law 
should be construed: 

In other words, it was held, not that the aets which 
the statute prohibited could be removed from the con- 
trol of its prohibitions by a finding that they were 
reasonable, but that the duty to interpret which in- 
evitably arose from the general character of the term 
“restraint of trade” required that the words “ restraint 
of trade” should be given a meaning which would not 
destroy the individual right to contract and render 
difficult, if not impossible, any movement of trade in 
the channels of interstate commerce—the free move- 
nent of which it was the purpose of the statute to 
protect. 

That is not a very simple sentence, but we 
think we can understand it. We also think that 
the court was right in denying that it had read 
the word into the statute. What it 





“ reasonable ” 


had really done was to insist that the language 
as it stands must have a “ reasonable” construe- 


tion. 


The Tobacco Trust 

But the court’s view of the Suerman law, highly 
important as that must be accounted, is not the 
only thing in the decision which makes it a good 
thing for laymen to read. It contains -also a 
sueccinet and authoritative history of the Tobacco 
Trust which is surely one of the most extraordi- 
nary and luminous eontributions ever made to 
our knowledge of the mew order in industry and 
economies. The Tobacco Trust is only twenty- 
one years old; yet its career illustrates practically 
every application yet discovered of the principle 
of combination in the endeavor to erush out 
competition. It also illustrates the extreme ex- 
tension of that principle; for it an inter- 
national trust, and» we believe it was the first to 
undertake to partition out the trade of the entire 
world. The story of its successive advances and 
enlargements is a stery of conquests, entirely 
comparable to the history of some ruthless military 
conqueror. And just as a military conqueror suc- 
ceeds by finding some new way to fight, so has 
this belligerent corporation overcome its com- 
petitors by a new way of organizing and directing 
its forees. 

That new way in industry and’ business is a 
parlous matter. It is the foremost problem for 
all our legislatures and our courts—for nobody 
fancies that these two decisions have entirely dis- 
posed of ‘it. A new force or principle is not 
destroyed by merely putting a stop to its operation 
along one particular line, or along two or three 
lines. The problem is not of a day, but of an age. 
How long did it take the world to conquer feudal- 
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ism? We move faster, of course, than in the 
centuries of that struggle, and the human mind 
has many new resources in all its undertakings. 
But the Oil case and the Tobacco case will prob- 
ably have their place in the earlier and not the 
later history of the struggle of modern society 
to adjust itself to the principle of combination. 


From Kentucky 

When the people wake up to the fact that the 
judiciary is legislating there will be trouble. The 
90,000,000 of American people are not going to submit 
to usurpation by the judiciary—UNcLE JUSTICE 
HARLAN, 


It reads a little queer in a dissenting opinion 
of a Supreme Court justice, delivered from the 
bench; but, after all, it takes a long time to get 
over the accident of birth. 


Bryan and Free Wool 

Colonel Bryan’s treatment of the Democratic 
leaders in the House, and of the majority in the 
Democratic caucus, was what Oscar Unpgerwoop 
ealled it—* unjust and unfair.” Mr, Unperwoop 
exercised his habitual self-control when he con- 
fined himself to those epithets. It would have 
been pardonable if he had allowed himself still 
stronger language. There is no objection what- 
ever to Colonel Bryan’s advocating free wool, 
There is no objection to his urging it upon any 
member of Congress whom he ean influence. But 
there is objection to his charging men like Cuamp 
Crark and Oscar Unpkrwoop’ with hypocrisy and 
inconsistency; there is objection to his denouncing 
as protectionists and as traitors to their party all 
those Democratic members who feel that at this 
time it is more expedient to make a heavy“cut in 
the wool duties than to put wool at once on the 
free list. The records of these men prove that 
charge to be unjust, and their present position 
ef responsibility, taken with the facts of the fiscal 
situation, make it peculiarly and culpably un- 
fair. As chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and leader of the House, Mr. Unperwoop 
is compelled to consider first of all the revenue 
requirements of the government. A short time 
ago, when some Republican dared him to bring 
in a bill to take all the duties off sugar, he quietly 
replied that those duties were yielding some sixty 
millions of revenue, and that before removing 
them he must find some other means to raise that 
amount. It is not as if he were reorganizing our 
entire fiscal system, or even revising the entire 
tariff. That is at present clearly beyond his 
power. With the Senate and the President Re- 
publican, the most that: he ean even hope to do 
at this time is to give the people some slight 
measure of relief from tariff burdens. It is by 
no means certain that he can do so much as that; 
and in his attempts to do it he is bound to base 
all his estimates of revenue on our system of 
taxation as it is—not as it will be if he and his 
associates get a chance to revise and change it 
freely. 
in their conclusion that we cannot at present give’ 
up the woo! duties entirely. 
admirably candid -and* straightforward course ‘up 
io this time no man has the right to say that they 
are not honest and sineere, or that they are un- 
true to tariff reform. Least of all has Colonel 
Bryan, who led the party away from*that issue, 
apy right whatever to attack : their- loyalty, * He 


has much better reason. to worry over his own 


record on that issue—and over his own’ ‘party 
standing—than over theirs. 


Free Wool and a Democratic ‘Tariff aes 

Not that we should not like to see ‘wool’ ‘free. 
We have no doubt that many of the Democratie 
members who sustained Chairman Unperwoop 
want it free and hope before long to see it free. 
Quite probably a’ majority of them are of that 
mind. The phrase “raw material” is not exact— 
as the high-protectionists are wearisomely given 
to diseovering—but the practical application of it 
in tariff-making is fairly plain, and wool is at 
the bottom of so many industries that it seems 
on the whole quite reasonable to treat it as their 
raw material: rather than as one of the finished 
products of the sheep-ranch. The arguments for 
free raw material apply to it. To put a tax on 
it is to give our old friend Mr. Wuasam WuHitrMan 
and his fellow-wooleners their old and familiar 
opening for demanding all sorts of cumulative 
and complicated compensations. There is, more- 
over, the special consideration of logical connec- 
tion between the wool duties and shoddy and 
tuberculosis. There are plenty of reasons for 
making wool free when we ean get at the whole 
tariff and the whole system of taxation—perhaps 
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He and they may of. course be mistaken 


Rut in view of their: 





with the freer hand that will come of the ratifies- 
tion of the income-tax amendment. 

But there is no good reason to lose faith j 
the Democratie House and its leaders becaux 


they have to walk before they can run. There vy; 
nominal Democrats both in the House and in th, 
Senate who are at heart protectionists, as thei: 
records show. That they are an element of dange: 
to the party and the cause this paper has fro}, 
the first insisted. We are anxious to see them 
weeded out at the next election. But their power 
for mischief will be increased, not diminished, by 
recklessly and unjustly confounding with them 
men of a different stamp: 


John Burke 
Introducing Governor BuRKE of North Dakota, Mr. 
Bryan declares with apparent enthusiasm that he 


would be delighted to stump the country for him 
should he be nominated for President by the Demo 
erats, Governer BuRKr’s candidacy is now before the 
people. Don’t forget the name—BURKE; or the State 
--North Dakota.—Springfield Republican, 

We are surprised at the Republican. We sup- 
posed everybody knew Joun Burke. He is the 
best Governor North Dakota ever had, He 
fifty-two years old, was born in Ohio, went to 
school in Iowa, and once made a speech in Boston. 
In 1908 he earried his State, with two thousand 
votes to spare, despite Mr. Tart’s majority of 
24,000. That shows what the North-Dakotans 
think of Joun Burke. He is all right. 


is 


Colonel Roosevelt and Arbitration 

While Colonel Bryan was finding fault with 
the leadership of his party in Washington, Colone! 
RoosevELT was also pretty decidedly taking issue 
with the leadership of his party in that quarter. 
For that was what his Memorial Day speech at 
Grant’s tomb amounted to, Read what he said 
there, and then read what the President was say- 
ing at Arlington, and no other inference is pos- 
sible. Colonel Roosevett may not be willing to 
say outright that he is opposed to the arbitration 
treaty which the President has offered to Eng- 
land and France, but the fact is that he is oppos- 
ing it. His speech was dead against it, and so 
was his article in the Outlook. Nor is that the 
whole extent of the opposition which those two 
Memorial Day speeches reveal. The President 
praised the old soldiers and then attacked war. 
The Colonel would not take time to praise the 
old soldiers because he wanted to defend war as 
sometimes necessary and as always preferable to 
a bad peace. If he did not mean to eall ‘the 
President a false apostle of peace he took precious 
little pains to make it plain what he did mean. 

If we are not greatly mistaken, the people of 
this country overwhelmingly -favor the position 
of: the President in this interesting controversy. 
They are just now deeply grateful to him for 
keeping. us out of trouble with Mexico. They like 
that practical illustration of his views on war and 
peace. ‘They are not afraid of his compromising 
the ‘honor of his country; and they fail to find 
anything craven: in the scheme of arbitration 
which other. enlightened nations, following his 
lead, are taking up so eagerly. 


‘Stories of the Last Panic 

The various testimonics on the purchase of: the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company by the United 
States ‘Steel’“Corporation seem adapted to meet 
all demands. - Any kind of -.a story that anybody 
wants is available, and- most of them are’ good 
reading. Of course some are true and some are 


ox not; but: it does not necessarily follow that the 


- teHéers:of the untrue narratives are conscious liars. 

They have ‘probably disclosed what was really in 
their: minds. There were variables in the trans- 
‘action. “Some ‘observers saw the buyer getting for 
par “stock “worth 150. Others saw the buyer pay- 
ing par ‘for ‘stock worth 65 in order to save a firm 
of brokers’ from a failure that would have ag- 
gravated and extended-the panic. In the end the 
impression will remain ‘in certain minds that the 
panic of 1907 was brought on to give the Steel 
Company a chanee to buy the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Company at a bargain; but, after all, 
the minds in which that impression will remain 
are not very important, not even in numbers. 


How It Looks to Judge Gary 

Judge Gary, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has the courage of some pretty 
definite convictions. Here is an extract from the 
Evening Post’s report of the interview that he 
gave the Steel. Trust investigating committee of 
the House on June 2d: : 


“ Personally,” said Mr. Gary, “I believe the SHER- 
MAN Act does not now, and never will, fully prevent 





the organizing of the great combinations of capital. -T 
believe we must come to enforced publicity and govern- 
mental control of corporations.” 

“Do you mean government control even 
prices?” Mr, STANLEY asked. 

“ Yes, even as to prices. So far as I am concerned, 
speaking for the United States Steel Corporation, I 
would be very glad if we could know exactly where 
we stand and could be free from the dangers and 
criticism of the public. I wish we could go to some 
responsible governmental source and say: * Here are 
our facts, here is our business, here is our property, 
and our cost of production,’ and could be told just what 
prices we could charge and just what we could do.” 

Mr. Gary said the real problem was not the making 
of big profits, but it was rather the establishment of 
a definite understanding of the legal situation. 

“Do I understand that you believe in strict govern- 
mental supervision of corporations?” asked Repre- 
sentative LirrLeton of New York. 

“Yes, I do,” said Mr. Gary. “I know that is a 
radical position, but something must be done.” 

Is it your conviction,” Mr. Lrrrteron inquired, 
“that the SHERMAN anti-trust law is archaie and un- 
able to deal with the modern situation?’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Do not the interpretations of that law practically 
order a continuance of the old competitive system as 
opposed to co-operative modern methods?” 

“T am afraid they do,” Mr. Gary replied. ‘ We do 
not want a condition of uncertainty, in which we do 
not know just what we have a right to do.” 

Representative YounG of Michigan asked Mr. Gary 
if he thought the national government had a right to 
fix prices of commodities in interstate commerce. 

“My opinion,” said Mr. Gary, “is that so far as 
it relates to interstate commerce the Federal govern- 
ment has that right.” 


as to 


There seem to be but three ways of dealing with 
the trusts: 

(1) Let them alone. 

(2) Bust them up. 

(3) Regulate them. 

Method No. 1 has failed as yet to enlist public 
confidence, though in spite of human imperfection 
it might work better in the long run than people 
think it would. 

Method No. 2 Mr. Gary considers impracticable, 
so he comes to No. 3 and accepts it with all its 
necessary implications. 

He believes government control must extend even 
to prices. Not merely that: he wants government 
control of prices. What, one wonders, would JoHNn 
Sruart Mitt have said to such a doctrine? What 
can our orthodox political economy say to it? Or 
our orthodox political science? But then our ortho- 
dox political economy and our orthodox political 
science are both based on the theory of universal 
competition, and here is what Judge Gary thinks 
of that: 


Mr. Littteton: ‘You think, then, the time has 
come when we must surrender the competitive method 
in business for acceptance of a‘ new policy in big 
business affairs? 

Judge GAry: It seems to me that it has. 

Portugal 

The Pope in an encyclical has vetoed the new 
Portuguese law which separates Church and state, 
condemning it as null and of no value against the 
inviolable rights of the Church. No doubt that 
is all regular and suitable in- the Holy Father, 
but it must make Uncle Haruan sigh. In practical 
effect the encyclical comes to just about as much 
as Uncle Haruan’s dissenting opinion, but its form 
probably gives greater relief to the objecting mind 
than is possible in a mere dissenting opinion, how- 
ever fortified by indignation. 

Very likely some of the papal objections to the 
details of the law are well taken. After centuries 
ef so close a union as Church and state have had 
in Portugal it is not to be expected that they can 
be separated at the first go precisely on the line 
that wisdom and justice would mark. 

Otherwise Portugal seems to be doing pretty 
well. Orderly elections were held on May 28th 
for the Constituent Assembly, the voting being 
done by Regular Republicans, Independent Repub- 
licans, and Socialists. 


The Passing of Diaz 

“What an event!” said some one to TALLey- 
RAND, when: word came that NapoLEon was dead. 
“But no,” said TaLLeyraAND; “not an event— 
only news.” Perhaps that is equally true of the 
departure of Diaz from Mexico, and the real event 
was his resignation. But it is not easy to see it 
that way. D1az and Mexico have been so long 
inseparable in everybody’s thought that their final 
physical separation seems, in fact, a pretty big 
event, notwithstanding that the power of Diaz was 


already ended. And to the men who must now - 


try to rule Mexico it is bound to mean a good 
deal that he is out of the country as well as out 
of office. If he had remained, how could they 
possibly have ignored or forgot him for a moment? 
Even as it is, the shadow of his name will still be 
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falling, for a long time to come, over them and 
over all their work. His parting speech was that 
they would never be able to rule Mexico by any 
methods but his; and those are words that will 
doubtless come home to them many times, whether 
they prove false or true. For the hardest part of 
Mapero’s enterprise is still ahead of him. Dtaz 
being overthrown, it remains either to replace him 
or to establish in Mexico a new_order, in which 
no Draz shall be needed. Since the methods of 
Diaz were not truly republican and democratic, 
we may wish that the outcome shall be a new order 
and not merely a new man; but we do not there- 
fore forget that under the old order Diaz was 
truly the kind of man needed, and that he did 
wonders for Mexico. To see him aright we must 
contrast Mexico under his rule, not with a pos- 
sible Mexico of the future, but with Mexico as it 
was before the fall of Maxrminian. Since that day 
the republic has had but two rulers—Jvuarez, the 
old chief of Diaz, and Diaz himself. Before that 
day she had innumerable rulers and countless 
intervals of anarchy. Juarez and Diaz gave to 
Mexico first peace and order, then progress and 
prosperity. Will the suecessors of Diaz add to 
these freedom and justice? We trust they may; 
but if they do they must build on the foundations 
which Juarez and Diaz have laid for them. 


An Editor Sues an Editor 

We read with concern that Editor Hearst has 
brought suit for half a million in damages against 
Editor CoLuier on account of things said in Editor 
Co.uier’s paper about Editor Hearst and his em- 
ployees and their methods of doing and getting 
business. 

The lawyers are very busy now trying to puzzle 
out ways for the corporations to do business with- 
out getting into jail, and we regret to see their 
attention distracted to the composition of difti- 
culties between editors. And besides, lawyers are 
expensive, and surely it would be better for the 
editors and their public if they spent their money 
buying gocd pieces to put in their papers, instead 
of paying lawyers to express their dissatisfaction 
with one another. That editors should sue laymen, 
and laymen editors, is natural enough, but for an 
editor to sue an editor is unnatural—seems, indeed, 
almost cannibalistic. 


A Raid on Commissioner Williams 

And, by the way, how does it happen that 
Editor Hearst has turned his batteries loose on 
Commissioner of Immigration Wituiams? — It 
seems that Das Mergen Journal, which we under- 
stand to be one of Mr. Hearst’s publications, con- 
siders that Mr. WiLiiAmMs mistreats the immi- 
grants that come to Ellis Island, and has been 
making a fight to have him put out of office. Late 
last month Mr. PrissAne took up the case in a 
column-long piece in the Evening Journal, in 
which he denounced Mr. Wiiu1Ms for brutal treat- 
ment of immigrants, and declared that he needed 
removal as badly as any public official. At the 
same time Congressman Swuxizer introduced a 
resolution in the House, calling for an inguiry 
into the operations of the immigrant service. The 
resolution was referred to the House Committee 
on Rules, which on May 29th gave a hearing to 
various persons from New York and New Jersey, 
who spoke for or against the resolution. So there 
is evidently a well-organized and determined effort 
afoot to compass Mr. WiLLIAMs’s retirement. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs has one of the most difficult and 
trying tasks in the gift of the government. To 
him and his assistants it belongs to enforce the 
immigration laws which provide that immigrants 
who are likely to become public charges, or who 
have dangerous contagious diseases, or who are 
of so low a standard mentally or physically that 
they do not promise to make useful citizens, shall 
not be admitted to this country. The purpose of 
the laws is to prevent Europe from dumping upon 
us and our charities a feeble population that it 
ought to take eare of itself. The steamship com- 


panies are more than ready to bring any one to 


‘New York that can pay a fare. Our sole protee- 
tion against being swamped by undesirable emi- 
grants are the keepers of the gate at Ellis Island. 
Now to turn back immigrants is a _heart- 
breaking job. It looks cruel It is cruel. No- 
body with ordinary feelings ean fail to be dis- 
tressed at the plight and the sorrows of the de- 
ported immigrants. But what is there to do? 
Everybody knows that we are getting nowadays a 
great many low-class immigrants, especially from 
southeastern Europe. What is to be done about 
them? Are they to be sifted or not? Are the 
steamship cOmpanies to be compelled to refuse to 
aecept as passengers 
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immigrants who cannot - 





qualify for admission, or may they bring whoever 
offers? If the laws are to be enforced, we believe 
Commissioner WILLIAMS is the right man to en- 
foree them. He is a resolute, upright person, a 
terror to all seamps who try to plunder the immi- 
grants, and a considerable terror to the steamship 
companies, who know him as a man not to be 
trifled with. The suggestion that he is brutal does 
not match with anything in his record or with 
his known character. If he is to be investigated 
it must be by expert, competent, disinterested men 
of the highest character, whose report and con- 
elusions about his work can be accepted as true. 


Magazines by Freight 

Mr. Hrrcuceck having failed as yet to make 
the magazines pay his price for the mail service 
they were getting, is experimenting now in giving 
them the service they pay for. He is shipping a 
large part of his second-class matter in freight- 
ears and at freight rates, instead of in mail-cars 
as heretofore. That seems a sensible plan. We 
read that the saving in shipping magazines by 
freight to St. Louis alone will be $800,000 a year, 
and that the delay is unimportant. The scheme 
that is now being tried is to ship the periodicals 
in bulk to six distributing centers—St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, and 
Omaha, The cost of sending magazines to St. 
Louis in mail-ears Mr. Hircucock estimated to 
be nine cents a pound. By freight it goes for half 
a cent a pound, taking one or two days longe 


A Husky Young University 

Last Saturday was a great day for Cornell athletes; 
they defeated Harvard in both the university and 
freshmen boat-races, they won a hard-fought baseball 
game from Yale, and took first place in the intercol- 


legiate track and field games in the Stadium. We 
congratulate them. It is not much, if it is any, 


exaggeration to say that Cornell to-day stands at the 
head of all the American colleges as far as athletics 
are concerned; its erews and track teams are the best 
of all, its baseball nines are as good as any, and its 
football elevens rank among the first half-dozen. No 
other university does so well in all branches of sport. 
—-Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


These athletic successes are signs, as far as they 
go, of the strength of a very husky young uni- 
versity. Cornell is a powerful concern, with 
strong individuality, abundant vigor, a great en- 
dowment, a great plant, and the backing of a 
great State. There is no other Eastern university 
that is quite of her species, and none which a 
more impcrtant destiny seems to await. She is 
curiously placed, off the ordinary lines of travel, 
rather difficult of access, and near no considerable 
city, but those conditions seem not to have worked 
to her disadvantage, and she is certainly thriving. 

One of the best current Cornell specialties is 
agriculture. Students go there now by the hun- 
dred to learn how to till the soil, what kind of 
seil to till, what to plant in it, what to do with 
bugs, and all the whens and hows and ifs of get- 
ting money out of the ground. It is a good line 
of knowledge, this knowledge of agriculture, and 
attractive in these times to many contemplative 
and ecaleulating minds that aspire to live while 
they are still alive and here. 


W. S. Gilbert 

It is more than a generation ago that WILLIAM 
§. Gitpert began to show the world what musical 
eomedies ought to be. He showed repeatedly just 
how to do the trick, and he has had scores of 
imitators and rivals, and many of them have put 
profitable shows on the boards and drawn satis- 
factory royalties, but nobody has been able to do 
what Givsert did. 

Our departed benefactor had a very pretty talent, 


and very substantial abilities along with it. He 
was a competent man of sound training, con- 
siderable edueation, and a taste for nonsense. 


There was nothing slack about him; what he did 
he did as well as he could, and better than any 
ene has done it before or since. 

And how much his generation owed him! What 
elean, clever, amusing entertainment he and Sut- 
LIVAN gave it! They could afford to be clean 
and to dispense with anatomy as a scenic attrac- 
tion, because they had so much else to offer. 
Would that they might have gone on forever! 
Think of them dealing with the London suf- 
fragettes and the reconstruction of the House of 
Lords! 

But they did enough. They made their hay 
while the sun shone, and it was good hay, and a 
long, full harvest. 


Harking Back 
Why do the magazines persist in 
pictures of “The Strenuous Teppy ”? 
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Of Much and Little 

In those pauses of life when one lives in anticipa- 
tion of some great experience to come, when all one’s 
thoughts are set ahead to a beyond which is to be 
all bliss, the moments—ay, the days—slip past our 
numbed minds all unnoticed. It is like feeling one’s 
way along a dark and narrow corridor to a blaze of 
light at the farther end. All one’s thoughts and all 
one’s attention are stretched to the “divine, far-off 
event,” and the golden moments of the present slip 
through the sieve of time and are lost. In the great 
intoxication of the bliss to be, one has no heart for the 
immediate, until some tiny incident, some little pre- 
cious object—the glint of a jewel, the shadow of a 
dancing, pointed leaf on a faded bit of brick wall— 
calis one home to the present, and slowly it dawns 
upon one that bliss is equally scattered over the earth, 
and perfection may be found at any corner if one look 
with the seeing eye. After all, happiness does not con- 
sist in a far-away feast but in the daily crust, and a 
thousand little gleams of joy may mean as much as 
one great stretch of bliss. 

The prospect of a motor trip through Europe may 
be enough to blind: our eyes for weeks, but one has 
only to read the books that record motor trips through 
varying parts of Europe to realize that the big bliss 
of such an event is no more than ever so many broken 
bits of beauty bound in one sheaf. The limit of the 
soul, after all, is set, and its cup when overfull must 
overflow, and the superfluity be lost. Only just so 
much happiness and just so much beauty can one 
perceive and enjoy, and the rest is lost. 

The best preparation for a great bliss is to be very 
courteously observant, day by day, of the little blisses 
and the little beauties that go by. Yes; the shadow 
of the pointed leaf dancing witchingly against the 
dull, old, sun-faded wall is a reminder not only to 
live in the present moment but in all beauty to come. 
It is the little daily hint to us that heaven is some- 
where at hand, not so far lost but that the veil that 
hides it from our clay-built eyes may some day be 
rent for the full -glow to fall upon us. And mean- 
time, lest our sight be too weak to bear it when it 
comes, we exercise our joy in the faint shafts that 
break through upon us. 

And these moments of collectedness, of observation, 
when the difference between much and little is effaced 
and the being of beauty is all, deserve better than 
mere “dispersed report and barren eulogy”; they 
deserve, each one of them, that moment’s monument, a 


sonnet: a further creation of beauty to commemorate 
the fleeting instant. There have been slant lights 


along wooded roads, tender curves in the curl of a 
flower’s petal, the distant prospect of a spired city, 
the glow and bloom on a child’s cheek, the sudden 
gleam of a precious stone on dark velvet, that would 
lift the soul from all the petty cares and annoyances 
of living, and waft it away from all the meannesses 
and animosities of humanity to a heaven of pure de- 
light—a little cause for great effect. 

And so, to those who live stilly, may come the keen- 
est joys, for they are quiet and alert; their eyes are 
open to catch the perfect instant, the fleeting beauty. 
It is, after all, the vividness with which one lives 
that makes life worth while, not the number of scenes 
we rush through. To be alive and alert and yet still, 
quieted of all clamoring desires, this and a peaceful 
mind prepare one for the joys along the way, so that 
when we are summoned from clay to clay, it may also 
he from beauty in fragments to beauty complete and 
whole. 

Moreover, to five in hope of a great stretch of bliss 
is to make oneself a slave to the vicissitudes and mu- 
tations of life. No day is sure but to-day; no moment 
ours but this one in which we live. To live ahead 
of the moment is to invite a wound to the expectant 


heart. Better to be alert and catch at the gift of 
the moment. It may be we shall never see the gar- 


dens of Italy, but we shall have seen the shadow of a 
leaf dance on a sun-faded wall, and to have done so 
is clear gain. It is a possession and a part of us. If 
the beauty of such a moment has entered into us and 
made us more glad of life, more hopeful of life’s in- 
tents, so also must we react upon the beauty received: 
we must build it further—in words or paintings, or at 
least in softer smiles and gestures. 

When we think, as we must, of the inequality of 
human fates, of the much that is given to some and 
the very, very little to others, is it not restful to re- 
member that we each share beauty according to our 
exercised capacity? Over all of us stretches the fair 
blue canopy of the sky, and the clouds sail there, and 
ihe moon wanders slow-footed, and the sun irradiates 
it, and sends light and heat to winnow the open spaces 
of the earth; by night the stars, like myriad gems, 
stud the whole space of heaven in infinitely intricate 
figures, spirals, and windings, and beneath our feet 
is the earth, breaking on all sides into blossoms and 
greenery. Never wait for the great event or the final 
bliss, but praise the moment as it passes, lest by in- 
advertence and by postponing our vision for the far- 
away and the distant we lose everything. . 

And remember always, not a glut of luxury or the 
quantity of impressions is desirable, but the sharp- 
ened’ appetite which so often follows starvation: the 
trained perception which, having foregone and yearned, 
finally feels the most delicate hint of beauty, and per- 
ceives more in a grain of sand than the surfeited mind 
-aradise, 


ean find in a vision of 
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Correspondence 


THE STANDARD-OIL DECISION 
Hotyoke, Mass., May 24, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I understand the national government .- is 
greatly elated over bringing to successful completion 
the dissolution of that eolossal corporation, The 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. The manner 
by which the decision of the Supreme Court in re- 
gard to this particular ease was brought about, | fear 
will never stand out in history as a beacon light in 
legal interpretation. In fact, it may always stand as 
the most wonderful example of elastic legality ever 
conceived by any judiciary. 

The Court, however, should not be censured too se- 
verely, because public pressure had been. brought to 
bear to such a degree that a decision in keeping with 
modern exactions had to be handed down as consistent 
as possible with the Jaw at hand. 

At the time the Sherman 
enacted, monopolistic combinations were practically 
negligible in comparison with to-day. The creation, 
expansion, and manipulation of great corporate inter- 
ests has almost entirely been accomplished since the 
Sherman Law came into existence. It would, there- 
fore, appear to be rather presumptious to expect a 
law that was made prior to the creation of a gov- 
ernmental problem to be the document cited to sat- 
isfactorily solve that problem. Old John Sherman 
himself, if alive, would have hardly hoped as much. 

The most wonderful instrument ever struck off by 
the hand of man, the Constitution of the United 
States, has had a peculiar and remarkable adapta- 
bility for all times, and even this masterful work is 
continually being condemned by many honorable and 
patriotic citizens as an extremely unwieldy and 
clumsy document to handle in establishing modern in- 
stitutions. 

If the national government had been scrupulously 
conscientious in its efforts to hand down a creditable 
and compatible decision that would be all-embracing 
and effective in bringing to terms a great modern busi- 
ness monopoly, it would seem as if the old, outgrown 
Sherman Law should have been repealed and a new 
statute framed, consistent and adaptable to present- 
day needs. 

Let us hope, if a law is ever enacted, the ambiguous 
phrase, reasonable and unreasonable restraint of trade, 
may be struck out. The extent of the margin between 
the two might cause untold trouble and embarrass- 
ment. That marvelously prolifie man of ideas, Will- 
iam Jennings Bryan, who has always had the un- 
pleasant experience of having his views ridiculed and 
condemned only to behold them in due time enthusi- 
astically received by the public at large, I believe, at 
one time suggested that corporate expansion should 
be inhibited when it reached a certain per cent. of 
the total output of any commodity. A _ specified per 
cent., however, for all kinds of monopolies might not 
be entirely satisfactory, whereas a sliding scale of per- 
centages according to the business in question would 
be far more acceptable to all the people. It can be 
readily seen that a complete monopoly in some things 
under strict government regulation might prove to be 
the most satisfactory arrangement, while in a great 
many lines of trade a fractional output of any one 
commodity might work great hardships to the masses 
of the people. 

Great industrial combinations have come to stay. 
and, if guarded by exacting laws and just laws, should 
be of the greatest advantage to the producer as well 
as to the consumer; but if the great corporations are 
to be the storm centers of political intrigue, unjus- 
tice, and popular prejudice, the whole magnificent 
structure raised up by the unceasing efforts and far- 
sightedness of the business geniuses that the country 
has produced must inevitably fall, or, on the other 
hand, be taken over and managed by the people. If 
this ever comes to pass, considering the waste, ex- 
travagance, and mismanagement that are rampant in 
our municipal, State, and national governments, the 
people may find themselves paying a much larger toll 
to their own representatives than they now pay to 
the so-called trust magnates. 

I am. sir, 
J. R. Lewis. 


Anti-trust Law was 


THE OREGON CENTENARY 
St. Louis, Mo., May 20, rgrt. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—An_ overlooked but extremely interesting 
episode in American history was brought to mind by 
Mr. Charles M. Harvey’s article entitled “Our Lost 
Opportunity on the Pacific.’ which appeared in the 
March number of the North American Review, and 
which told about the establishment of John Jacob 
Astor’s fur-trading post at the mouth of the Colombia, 
on March 24, 1811, and the important influences which 
it exerted, and the much larger consequences which 
would have resulted had Astor received from President 
Madison the small measure of recognition which he 
asked, and which he had a right to expect. 

The Oregon region is the only part of the United 
States to which we got a claim through discovery, 
that which was made by the Yankee skipper Captain 
Robert Gray when he entered the Colombia in 1792, 
and sailed up that tortuous stream thirty miles. Our 
title was strengthened by the Lewis and Clark explora- 
tion of 1805-06, and was buttressed by occupation of 
a portion of that region, beginning with the founding 
of the Astor colony near the spot which has since 
then borne his name. This was our first settlement on 
the Pacific, and the trade which we opened then with 
Hawaii and China gave us the incentive which took 
concrete shape many years later in the acquisition of 
California. 

Astoria will celebrate the centenary of -the Astor 
colony, but the weather in its locality often being un- 
favorable in the latter part of March the observance 
has been postponed. It will begin on August 10th and 
last till September 9th. The Oregon Legislature has 
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appropriated $50,000 for the celebration, and Clatsop 
County, in which Astoria is situated, has contributed 
$24,000. An observance, under the auspices of the 
Oregon Historical Society, will take place at the same 
time in Portland. 

The population of the region collectively called the 
“Oregon country” a century ago—the present States 
of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, and parts of the 
western border of Montana and Wyoming—had 2,200.- 
000 people in 1910. In the past decade one of these 
States, Washington, grew at the rate.of 120 per cent., 
or faster than any other commonwealth in the coun- 
try, and Idaho increased 101 per cent. 

I an, sir, 
Historicus. 


CHRIST AND THE MONEY-CHANGERS 
Norro_k, VA., May 27, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn,—May I take exception to the following passage 
in a piece on the non-essentials of religion in your 
issue of May 27th? 

“Christ positively forbade men to resist evil or to 
hold their personal dignity higher than His law of 
love. Yet He was the same Christ whose whole life 
was, in a way, a combat with evil; who excoriated 


the Seribes and Pharisees, and drove the money- 
changers out of the temple with a whip.” 
Cruden’s Concordance says the word “ whip” is not 


used anywhere in the New Testament. I have looked 
up the passages referred to, Matt. xxi:12 and Mark 
x):15 in the K. James Bible, the Douay version, the 
revised version, the Luther translation into German, 
the Latin Testament, the Greek Testament, La Sainte 
Bible, and in La Sacra Bibbia, and there is nothing to 
suggest anything you say; there is merely a sort of 
mild house-cleaning spirit—no whips are mentioned. 
An exact translation of the Greek is this: 

“And they came into Jerusalem; and entering into 
the temple, he began to be casting out those selling 
and those buying in the temple and the tables of 
money-changers and the seats of the dove-sellers he 
overthrew and was not permitting that any one should 
carry a vessel through the temple. But he was teach- 
ing them and saying to them, is it not written, mine 
louse shall be called a house of prayer for all the 
nations? Ye, however, have made it a den of robbers.” 

There is practical unanimity in the French, German, 
Latin, and Italian translations, the chief variation 
being Luther’s “cave for murderers.” Evidently an 
error instead of den of thieves. 

What you say is a needless and unfounded attack 
upon Christ’s character. I don’t believe He could 
have struck a man with a whip. 

I’m so afraid you'll reply about John ii:15 and the 
scourge of small cords always used to drive oxen and 
sheep that I mention it. I am enly laughing at a per- 
son who- goes to the Gospel written by a Neoplatonic 
philosopher two hundred and fifty years after Christ’s 
death for facts. John’s is splendid for summary and 
philosophy—not for narrative. I am, sir, 


W. 


OF THE WORLD 


Detroit, Micu., May 29, 1911. 
1'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—In the May 27, 1911, number of HArpEr’s 
WEEKLY you state, in an article on the New York 
Public Library, that the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris has the greatest number of volumes in the world, 
and that the Astor-Lenox-Tilden foundations hold 
fifth place among libraries. The article also credits 
the British Museum Library with only two million 
volumes. The British Museum Library is at the present 
time considered the largest in the world. In 1906, ac- 
cording to the New International Encyclopedia, it con- 
tained the same number of volumes as the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, three million five hundred thousand, but as 
the copyright law of Great Britain requires that one 
complete copy of every book entered at Stationer’s Hall 
shall be given to the British Museum Library without 
demand, it has added to its collection about as rapidly 
as the Library of Congress. The Bodleian and college 
libraries at Oxford, in 1906, contained one million 
two hundred and eighty-three thousand six hundred 
volumes. It also under the copyright law receives, on 
demand, one copy of every book entered at Stationer’s 
Hall and necessarily increases rapidly. Of course the 
New York Public Library is the largest circulating 
library in the world, the others, excepting the Bodleian, 
being merely reference. The following is the usual 
order of importance: British Museum Library, Biblio- 
théque Nationale (Paris), Library of Congress, Im- 
perial Library of St. Petersburg, Bodleian, Astor- 
Lenox-Tilden foundations. Besides the statistics in 
the New International Encyclopedia, I refer you to an 
article by Dr. John S. Billings, in the Century Maga- 
sine for April. The same article is in the May number 
of the Library Journal. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


I am, sir, 
JOSEPHINE O’ FLYNN, | 
Instructor of Apprentices, Public Library, Detroit. 


THE MONUMENT TO STEVENSON 
San Francisco, May 15, 1911. 
To the’ Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In the issue of May 6, 1911, of your valued 
WEEKLY you speak on page five of monuments to men 
of letters and say “the only ene we can recall that 
seems to be doing any one any good is the St. Gaudens 
monument to Stevenson in San Francisco.” 

Is there such a monument? And are you not refer- 
ring to the Bruce Porter monument to Stevenson 1 
Pertsmouth Square in this city? 

I am, sir, 
Oscar SUTRO. 


It got into our mind that St. Gaudens had a hand in 
the San Francisco monument to Stevenson, but doubt- 
less Mr. Sutro is right.—EprrTor. 














Looking Backward 
Fifty Years 


The Story of the Great War’s First Six Weeks, 
as told by a Chronology of its important Events 












Ce PRIL 12, 1861.—The attack on Fort 
Ne? ’ 
ek Sumter 
April 12.— Reinforcement of Fort 
. =N= 4 Pickens 
April 1 ivacuation of Fort Sumter. 
Vs aN April 15.—President’s proclamation, 





calhng tor 75,000 voiunteers to suppress insurrection, 
and also calling an extra session of United States Con- 
gress on July 4th. 

April 16.—The government of the Southern Con- 
federacy called for 32,000 men. 

April 16.—New York Legislature 
$3,000,000 for war purposes. 

April 17.—State Convention of Virginia, in seerct 
session, passed an ordinance of secession. 

April 18.—Five hundred volunteers from Pennsyl- 
vania, and 300 regulars, arrived at Washington. 

April 18.—Lieutenant Jones, in charge of Harper’s 
Ferry arsenal, hearing of the advance of a large Vir- 
ginia force to seize the establishment, set fire to it and 
retreated to Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

April 19.—Sixth Massachusetts regiment on its way 
to Washington, attacked by a mob in Baltimore, and 
3 killed and 7 wounded. In defending themselves, 7 
rebels were killed and 8 wounded, 

April 19.—The New York 7th militia, Massachusetts 
4th and 8th militia, and Rhode Island Providence Ar- 
tillery left New York on their way to Washington. 

April 19.—Clearances refused to vessels in Northern 
ports to ports south of Maryland. 

April Massachusetts regiment reached 
Annapolis, Maryland. 

April The ports of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas 
ordered to be blockaded by the President, as those 
States were in a state of insurrection against the 
government. 

April 21.—Gosport Navy-yard, opposite Norfolk, 
Virginia, set on fire, and vessels scuttled and sunk, by 
United States officers in charge, to prevent their seizure 
by the rebels. 

April 21—The New York 6th, 12th, and 71st, and 
one Rhode Island and one Massachusetts regiment, 
with a battery, left New York on transports for the 
Chesapeake. 

April 22.—United States arsenal at Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, containing 37,000 stand of arms, 
3,000 kegs of powder, and a large quantity of shot and 
shell, seized by State authority. 

April 25.—Transport Empire City, from Texas, ar- 
rived in New York with 600 men of the 3d Infantry 
and 2d Cavalry, United States Army, from that 
State. 

April 25.—Gov. Letcher, of Virginia, by proclama- 
tion, transferred that commonwealth to the Southern 
Confederacy. 

Aptil 26.—Bridges over Gunpowder Creek, on Phila- 
delphia & Baltimore Railway, and bridge over Bush 
River, on the same route, destroyed by the rebels. 

April 26.—Gov. Burton, of Delaware, issued a prce- 
lamation calling for volunteers to defend the Union. + 

April 27.—Military Department of Washington as- 
signed to Colonel Mansfield; Department of An- 
napolis to Gen. Butler; Department of Pennsylvania 
to Maj.-Gen. Patterson. 

April 27.—A number of Southerners employed in the 


appropriated 








Departments at Washington refused the oath of 
allegiance prescribed by the government, and _ re- 


signed. 

April 28.—United States frigate Constitution ar- 
rived at New York from Annapolis. 

April 29.—Secession defeated in Maryland House of 
Delegates by a vote of 53 to 13. 

April 29.—Ellsworth’s Fire Zonaves left New York 
fer Annapolis. 

April 29.—Daily communication between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia re-established. 

May 1.—Brig.-Gen. Harney addressed a 
Union letter to his friends in Missouri. 


strong 


May 2.—N. Y. 69th (Irish) Regiment arrived at 
Washington. 
May 2.—Col. I. P. Blair, Jr., announced that the 


four regiments called for from the State of Missouri 
by the President were enrolled, armed, and mustered 
into the service within one week from the call. 

May 3.—Gov. Jackson, cf Missouri, in a message to 
the Legislature, recommended arming the State, and a 
union of sympathy and destiny with the slaveholding 
States. 

May 3.—Four New Jersey regiments, fully equipped, 
under General Runyon, started for the seat of war. 

May 3.—President Lincoln issued a proclamation 
calling into service 42,000 volunteers for three years. 
and directing the increase of the regular army and 
navy of the United States. 

May 3.—Privateer Savannah captured by the U. 
brig Perry. 

May 4.—Steamship Star of the West was put into 
commission as the receiving-ship of the Confederate 
navy at New Orleans. 


May 5.—Brig.-Gen. Butler, with 6th Massachusetts ~ 


and 8th New York regiments, took possession of the 
Relay House, at the junction of the Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and Ohio railways, nine miles south of Balti- 
more. 

May 6.—The six regiments called for from Indiana 
were mustered into service in one week from date of 
the call. 

May 6.—Virginia admitted into the Southern Con- 
federacy in secret session of Confederate Congress. 

May 6.—Police Commissioners of St. Louis, “Mo., de- 
manded of Capt. Lyon the removal of U. 
from all places and buildings oceupied by them in that 
city outside the Arsenal grounds. 

May 6.—City military of Baltimore disbanded by 
order of Major Trimble. commander. 

May 6.—Confederate States Congress recognized war 


s. troops” 
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BY AIR-LINE FROM PARIS TO MADRID 
PIERRE VEDRINE, WINNER OF THE RECENT AEROPLANE RACE FROM PARIS TO MADRID. 
TANCE OF 721 MILES IN 


3714, HOURS 


HE COVERED THE DIS- 

















THEY FOUGHT WITH FARRAGUT 


THE ASSOCIATED VETERANS OF 


STATUE IN MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


New York’s Threat- 


ened Water Famine 


HE supply of water available for New York City 
£ is lower than has been known in years. Mayor 

Gaynor has issued a proclamation calling upon 
all citizens to be sparing as possible in the use of 
water and to prevent waste through such causes as 
leaky faucets, pipes, ete. No one in Manhattan or the 
Bronx is permitted to use water to sprinkle lawns or 
wash sidewalks or house-fronts, and the Department of 
Street Cleaning has stopped fiushing streets or even 
sprinkling them before sweeping. There is talk of in- 
stalling a water-meter in every house, so that the 
municipality can collect a direct fee for every gallon 
of water used, besides the indirect charge in taxes for 
the water-supply. 

An unofficial survey made recently of the reservoirs 
in the Croton watershed shows that there is on hand 
only one-quarter of the full amount of their capacity. 
This is only one-third of the number of gallons on 
hand one year ago. 


FARRAGUT’S FLEET UNITED ON 


ae 


Diagram showing 
one year’s shrink- 
age in New York’s 
water-supply 


he 


MEMORIAL DAY 
WHICH IS SHOWN DECORATED WITH A WREATH 


BENEATH THE ADMIRAL’S 





/sonmar” SUPPLY 


* 
JUNE! 1910 
THREE-QUARTERS 
OF NORMAL 
SUPPLY OF WATER 








- JUNE |! iOfri 


ONE - QUARTER OF 
NORMAL SUPPLY 























The depleted condition of the Croton Falls Reservoir, which has a capacity of 15,064,000,000 gallons 
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with United States, and authorized issue of letters of 
marque and reprisal 

May 6.—Legislature of Arkansas passed an uncon- 
ditional ordinance of secession, 69 to 1. 

May 7.—Major Anderson, with consent of Secretary 
of War. accepted command of Kentucky State military. 

May 7.—Serious riet at Knoxville, Tenn., caused by 
hoisting a Union fiag. 

May 7.—League between Tennessee authorities and 
Confederate States. 

May 7.—The late U. 8. garrison of Fort Davis, 
Texas, consisting of 11 officers and 300 men, made 
prisoners of war by a force of 1,800 rebels near Easton- 
ville. They ‘all refused to enlist in the rebel army. 

May 9.—U. 8. troops landed at Locust Point, in 
saltimore, and were conveyed by the Baltimore and 
Ohio branch railroad through the city. 

May 9.—The Confederate Congress authorized Presi- 
dent Davis to raise such force for the war as he should 
deem expedient 

May 9.—U. S. ships Cumberland, Pawnee, Monti- 
cello, and Yankee enforeing the blockade off Fortress 
Monroe. 

May 9%.—Steamers Philadelphia, 
hatan, and Mount Vernon armed by U. 
ment, and cruising on the Potomac. 

May 9.—Virginians have batteries in Norfolk harbor, 
at Craney Island, Sandy Point, the Hospital, Fort 
Norfolk, and the Bluffs, three miles from the Hospital. 


Baltimore, Pow- 
S. Govern- 
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May 10.—Maj.-Gen. R. E. Lee appointed to command 
the rebel forces in Virginia. 

May 10.—Maj.-Gen. MeClellan appointed to com- 
mand the Department of Ohio. 

May 10.—The President directed that all officers in 
the army should take anew the oath of allegiance to 
the United States. 

May 10.—The secession military under Gen. Frost, 
at St. Louis, Mo., surrendered to Capt. Lyon, com- 
manding U. S. forees. A mob assailed the U. S. Mili- 
tary after the surrender, and were fired on by them, 
and many killed and wounded. 

May 10.—The Winans steam gun captured by Gen. 
Butler three miles from the Relay House, Md. 

May 10.—The Maryland Legislature passed a resolu- 
tion imploring the President of the United States to 
cease the present war. 

May 11.—U. 8S. steam frigate Niagara off for 

Charleston, 8. C., and began the blockade of that 
sort. 
' May 11.—Gen. Harney issued a proclamation ex- 
horting the people of Missouri to maintain peace, and 
announced his determination to use the authority of 
the Government for that purpose. 

May 11.—A company of Home Guards, at St. Louis, 
Mo., mostly German, were fired on by a mob, and re- 
turned the fire. Three of the Guards and 4 of the 
citizens were killed. 

May 13.—The 6th Mass. and 8th N. Y. regiments, 











“A Sane Fourth Makes a Happy Fifth” 


San) assure an old-fashioned Fourth of July 
hy celebration in New York City, with a 
aa minimum of fireworks and a maximum 
fof patriotic enthusiasm, is the function 
Of the General Committee appointed by 
SS Mayor Gaynor. All of the members are 
prominent in the professional and business world. 
Ralph Pulitzer, vice-president of the Press Publishing 
Company, which publishes the World, is chairman of 
the Manhattan Borough Committee. He has taken a 
deep interest in many beneficial public measures, and 
his zeal in furthering the cause of a safe and sane 
Fourth has been most helpful. 

The chief celebration, over which Mayor Gaynor is 











to preside, will be at the old City Hall in Manhattan. 
Governor Wilson, of New Jersey, and Secretary-of- 
War Stimson are to deliver the principal addresses. 

A leading feature in the Manhattan celebration 
will be the “ Procession of the Nations,” in which 
every nationality in the borough will be represented 
by one family, wearing the costume of the home land 
and carrying its flag. The procession will arrive be- 
fore the meeting is called to order, all in line passing 
in review before the Mayor and the city’s guests. 
England, Ireland, Scotland. Italy, France, the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, the German Empire, Russia, Bo- 
hemia, Norway, Sweden, and the Balkan States will 
be among the many lands represented. 
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under Gen. Butler, occupied Federal Hill, near Balti- 
more. 

May 13.—Convention of Union delegates from 
counties in West Virginia, meet in Wheeling. 

May 13.—A lady from New Haven, Conn., teacher of 
a Grammar School in New Orleans, denuded, tarred 
and feathered in Lafayette Square, amid an immense 
crowd of people, being accused of expressing abolition 
sentiments. 

May 14.—Gov. Hicks, of Maryland, issued a procla- 
mation calling for four regiments of troops to serve 
within Maryland, or for the defense of the capital of 
the United States. 

May 14.—Gen. Butler seized a large quantity of arms 
stored in Baltimore, and a schooner loaded with arms. 

May 15.—A proclamation of neutrality with respect 
to the civil war in the U. S. was issued by Queen Vic 
toria, in which the subjects of Great Britain were for- 
bidden to take part in the contest, or endeavor to 
break a blockade * lawfully and effectually established.” 

May 15.—The town of Potosi, Washington Co., Mo., 
taken possession of by U. 8. troops, and rebel prisoners 
and munitions of war taken to St. Louis. 

May 16.—Gen. Butler appointed Maj.-Gen. of Volun- 
teers. 

May 18.—Arkansas admitted to the Southern Con 
federacy. 

May 18.—Military Department of Virginia organ- 
ized embracing Eastern Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee, Maj-Gen. Butler in command. 

May 18.—John Ross, principal Cherokee Chief, in 
two admirable letters rejects the efforts of the rebels 
in Arkansas to draw his nation into rebellion. 

May 19.—Shots exchanged between U. 8S. steamers 
Freeborn and Monticello and the rebel battery at 
Sewall’s Point, Va. ; 

May 19.—Eight thousand rebel troops at Harper’s 
Ferry. 

May 20.—Death of Col. Vosburgh, N. Y. 
Washington. 

May 20.—Seizure by the Government of principal 
telegraph offices throughout the free States, and of 
the accumulated despatches for twelve months. 

May 20.—Ordinance of secession and ordinance as- 
senting to the Confederate Constitution passed by 
North Carolina State Convention. 

May 20.—Seizure of 1,600 muskets and 4,000 pikes 
by Federal troops in Baltimore. 

May 20.—Gen. Cadwallader, successor to Gen. But- 
ler, occupied Federal Hall, Baltimore. 

May 20.—Fort McHenry reinforced. 

May 20.—Prize ship Gen. Parkhill, of Liverpool, ar- 
rived at Philadelphia, with a crew from the frigate 
Niagara. 

May 21.—Confederate Congress at Montgomery ad- 
journed to meet at Richmond, July 20. 
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May 22.—Maj.-Gen. Butler arrived at Fortress Mon- 
roe. 
May 22.—Fort at Ship Island, Miss., destroyed to 


prevent its falling into rebel hands. 

May 22.—Steamer J. C. Swan, 30 miles below St. 
Louis, seized by order of Gen. Lyon. 

May 22.—Five thousand pounds of lead seized at 
Ironton, Mo., en route for the South. 

May 23.—Strong secession speech by A. H. Stephens, 
at Atlanta, Ga. 

May 23.—A battery of Whitworth guns, 12-pounders, 
arrived in New York City, a present to the Govern- 
ment from patriotic Americans abroad. 

May 23.—At Clarksburgh, Harrison Co., Va., two 
companies of secession troops surrendered their arms 
and dispersed at the demand of Union companies 
under Captains Moore and Vance. 

May 24.—All vessels from the Northern States at 
New Orleans which arrived after the 6th inst. were 
seized by the Confederate States Marshal. 

May 24.—Jeff Davis appointed the 13th of June to 
be observed as a day of fasting and prayer. 

May 24.—Thirteen thousand Union troops crossed 
the Potomac and entered Virginia, occupying Alexan- 
dria and Arlington Heights. 

May 24.—Assassination of Col. Ellsworth at Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

May 25.—Destruction of seven bridges and five miles 
of rails from Alexandria to Leesburg, Va., by the 69th 
Fe: eB 

May 26.—Confederate privateer Calhoun arrived at 
New Orleans with three whaling vessels and cargoes as 
prizes. : 

May 26.—Arrival of 600 U. S. troops at Havana, 
from Texas. 

May 27.—A writ of habeas corpus was issued at 
Baltimore, Md., by Chief-Justice Taney, in the case 
of John Merryman. Gen. Cadwallader declined sur- 
rendering him, and an attachment was issued for the 
General’s arrest, which was not served. 

May 27.—U. 8S. steamer Brooklyn commenced the 
blockade of the Mississippi River. 

May 27.—Brig.-Gen. McDowell took command of the 
Federal forces in Virginia. 

May 27.—The blockade of Mobile, Ala., commenced. 

May 28.—Blockade of Savannah initiated by U. 8. 
gunboat Union. 

May 28.—The rebels erected barricades at Harper’s 
Ferry and Point of Rogks; Manassas Junction fortified. 

May 28th.—Strength of the rebels in Virginia re- 
ported at 90,000 men. 

May 28.—Jeff Davis arrived at Richmond. 

May 28.—Services of Miss D. L. Dix accepted by the 
War Department, for organizing military hospitals 
and procuring nurses. 

May 29.—Advance of Ohio and Pennsylvania troops 
through Maryland toward Harper’s Ferry; rebels fall 
back to Martinsburg. 

May 29.—Federal troops occupied Grafton, Va. 

May 30.—Concentration of Federal troops at Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 

May 31.—Steamers Freeborn and Anacosta attacked 
rebel batteries at Aquia Creek, Va. 

May 31.—Gen. Harney superseded by Gen. Lyon in 
Missouri. 

May 31.—Generals Banks and Frémont commis- 
sioned as Major-Generals. Ex-Gov. Pratt of Mary- 
land arrested and taken to Washington Navy-yard. 














































ROP ERE is an assignment,” said Ballard 
i?) Smith to me, “ that will require un- 
usual labor and enthusiasm. You'll 
probably be arrested, but if you are 
95) that will be a mere matter of detail 

Wi and you will be released on bail as 
soon as we can find you. The really 
important thing is to get your story 
in for the first edition. Take plenty 
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of copy paper with you, and lose no time, no matter 


where you may be locked up. Don’t let one detail 
escape you—a trained athlete is going to jump off the 
Brooklyn Bridge.” 

There was a city editor! Ballard knew how to 
appeal to a fellow’s ambition and love of adventure. 
He poured out his own strength for the paper, and 
expected every one else to do the same. He never 
asked any one to do a thing that he would not have 
done; he praised good work lavishly and paid with 
liberality. There wasn’t a man on the staff who 
wouldn’t climb down into Vesuvius for him, and I 
went up-town on tiptoe to think that he had given 
this wonderful assignment to me. 

Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad to Twenty-eighth 
Street, one block north and half a block east, brought 
the artist and me to Paul Boyton’s Ship Tavern. 

In the Ship, Paul Boyton introduced us to Robert 
'mmet Odlum, the man who was going to “ jump the 
Bridge.” That was the popular phrase for the feat 
which was as much the subject of speculation then 
as air-ship flight across the Atlantic is to-day. A 
group of reporters sat atound the adventurer, studying 
him and asking questions. 

Poor Odlum! He was no crack-brained enthusiast, 
but a man of excellent family, anxious to get employ- 
ment as swimming-master at Atlantic City at a big 
salary. He came to New York to’ win notoriety 
honestly, and he not only lost his life in, the attempt, 
but fell. into almost instant oblivion. » Probably not 
six meti of the thousands who saw him jump can re- 
call his name to-day. 

He was a tall, stalwart, lithe: fellow, very swarthy, 
with a high, aquiline nose. like Wellington’s, an out- 
curved chin, and calm gray;eyes. I remember writing 
the details that he stood. six. feet.and weighed 172 
stripped. 

“Isn’t he pretty old for an athlete?” I asked Boyton. 

“Old?” cried Boyton, who was a well-preserved man 
of forty. “Old? Huh! He’s only thirty-two.” 

Nevertheless I. felt sorry for the middle-aged man 
who was driven to gamble his life for advertising. 
Really I looked upon him as a man already dead. His 
outward calm was worderful to. tie. There was not 
the tremor of a finget for a quiver in his voice. He 
laughed heartily when the World artist showed him 
the sketch he had made. 

“Got the big nose in, all right, haven’t you?” he 
chuckled. ‘ Well, if. your paper.can stand it, I can. 
It ‘ll help advertise the thing, and that’s what I’m 
after.” ° 

“T suppose you know Inspector Byrnes has heard 
about this scheme and warned the police to stop you?” 
said Jim Creelman. 

“Yes; Byrnes seems to know what people are think- 
ing about in this town,” Odlum laughed. Then he 
became earnest. 

“Gentlemen.” he said, “I am bound to do this 
thing. I’ve come here from Washington to make the 





douder every instant, and 


* stuff. As he caught sight 
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ROBERT EMMET ODLUM, WHO JUMPED INTO OBLIVION 
By William Inglis 


jump. I’ve had lots of experience, and it’s perfectly 
easy for me. All I’m afraid of is that the police may 
stop me, and people will say it’s a put-up job to gain 
notoriety.” 

We all nodded, but kept silence. 

‘“Here’s the way Ill go off the Bridge,” Odlum 
said, arising and standing erect, his left arm thrust 
straight down the side and thigh, and the right rigid 
above his head with the fingers outspread. “ You see, 
my body will come down feet first, like a falling arrow, 
and the right hand will serve to keep me straight as 
the feather keeps an arrow true on its course.” 

It sounded plausible enough—but then there was 
the awful possibility of accident. Odlum must have 
seen something of apprehension in our faces, for he 
began to reassure us. 

“You understand, gentlemen,” he went on, “I am 
a high diver and jumper by profession. . This is an 
old story with me. I’ve done no end of jumps more 
dangerous than this. Down at Marshall Hall, ten 
miles below Washington, I went off a chair on top of 
a pole ninety feet high, that stood on a bank thirty 
feet high. That made one hundred and twenty feet. 
There was a strong wind blowing, and it made the 
pole sway back and forth five feet or so. I jumped 
as it swung outward and had to clear two schooners 
moored to the wharf before I reached the Potomac 
River. I didn’t get a scratch—well, no; my face was 
a little seratched, from carrying my head too far 
forward. This time I'll keep my head tucked back, 
and I won’t even get a scratch.” 

It was generous of him to try to allay our anxiety, 
especially as we learned next day from the physicians 
that the condition of Odlum’s body proved he had been 
terribly apprehensive all the time. His was genuine 
courage—to suppress all trace of his own fear and do 
all he could to hearten others. 

Within half an hour after we had shaken hands 
with Odlum and wished him success we all went 
aboard the tug Chancellor Runyon at the Battery. 
The tug was crowded. Henry Dixey and Harry Lacy, 
actors, were prominent in the throng. So were Amos 
J. Cummings, editor and Representative in Congress; 
William Muldoon, champion wrestler; Paddy Ryan, 
late champion pugilist of America; and Jere Dunn, 
who in self-defense had lately killed Jimmy Elliott 
in Chicago. I had never before seen a man who had 
killed another, and the powerful, agile appearance of 
Dunn fascinated me. He looked like one who could 
never be taken by surprise. Full of the thought that 
I must not by any chance mention the Elliott killing, 
I tried so hard to banish the very name from my mind 
that I presently addressed Dunn as “Mr. Elliott.” 
He turned his tiger eyes on me in one flash that probed 
like a search-light; then, seeing that the mistake was 
an honest one, magnanimously ignored it and went 
on chatting. 

As our tug came up the East River we all saw that 
the big bridge was black with people standing and 
watching the south roadway, and through glasses we 
could make out the blue uniforms and gleaming but- 
tons of scores of policemen. Evidently the story had 
leaked. The tug stopped just below the bridge. Soon 
we all were excited by a rush of police toward a cab 
that had been stopped a little beyond the middle of 
the span. We learned later that George Cluss, a 
friend of Odlum’s, was in the cab, dressed in a sailor’s 
suit, and made a feint of trying to jump in order to 
draw the attention of 
the guardians. 


The athlete stood erect for a fraction of a second, 
and I noticed a schooner, beating south on the strong 
ebb-tide, go about almost under his feet. The nearest 
policeman was climbing the lattice and reaching for 
Odlum’s legs when he jumped. He took not so much 
time as an ordinary man would take to adjust his 
balance when jumping off a car. 

For half the distance—three-quarters of the dis- 
tance—Odlum’s flight was straight as that of an arrow, 
his left arm thrust straight down his thigh, his head 
tucked back in the hollow below the right shoulder 
and the right hand held high aloft as the feather to 
the arrow. Thus he flew until some fifty feet above 
the water, when he began to twirl slowly to the right 
and at the same time to bend backward. He made a 
frantic, convulsive effort to straighten himself out, 
but it was useless, and he sprawled wildly. The crash 
of his arched, hollow back upon the water sounded 
like a pistol-shot. A fountain of white spray gushed 
up, and he was gone. 

A professional swimmer was in a rowboat, ready 
to go after Odlum, but the tide swept the boat far 
out of striking distance. Paul Boyton saw a gleam of 
red—Odlum’s shirt—close to the surface, and dived 
for it from the tug. He was fully clothed, but he 
threw off only his hat snd coat before plunging. He 
raised the head of the unconscious man upon his 
shoulder, and struck otit for the schooner, which came 
about and made for him. The crew raised the body 
and Paul Boyton aboard, and our tug went. alongside 
and got them. 

The police-boat Patrol was following our tug, and 
we ran around Governors Island to dodge ler, but 
as she was not to be shaken off we ptit in at old 
Dover Dock—the pier at the foot of Dover Street, 
Kast River—and all the prominent business and pro 
fessional men ran away. But Boyton stayed, and so 
did Paddy Ryan and Jere Dunn. The reporters stayed; 
they had to. 

After ten minutes Odlum’s eyelids began to flutter. 
The men had stretched him on deck in the cook’s 
galley, and as he now began to gasp we thought for a 
moment that perhaps he would live. We were start- 
led, though, to see him sit up. Paddy Ryan caught 
hold of him by the right arm. He looked around with 
an expression of bewilderment in his eyes. We could 
see that his shirt was ripped to tatters at the back. 

“Don’t you know me, Bob?” asked his friend, who 
was holding him by the left arm. 

“Yes; you’re Robertson,” Odlum replied, weakly. 
He fell back upon the deck, gasping. There was a 
tinge of red at his lips. Almost instantly he was up 
again, his eyes still puzzled. 

“ Did I make the jump?” he asked. 

“Yes; yott did, Bob,” Robertson replied. 


“Was it”—this very ecagerly—‘ was it a good 
jump?” 
* Yes, Bob.” 


* Good.” 

Once more he fell back upon the deck. All his self- 
restraint had been concentrated in conquering the 
agony that racked him until he should get an answer 
to the great question. As soon as this reached his 
mind he collapsed, gasping and writhing so hard that 
tyan and Dunn could hardly hold him. Some one 
brought him brandy, but he pushed it away. 

“Oh, God! My back is killing me,” he groaned. 
Within a few moments he ceased to breathe. 





“Here he comes!” 
shouted Boyton. “No, 
no; not the cab—the 
wagon a_ hundred feet 


behind it.” 

We saw a tall figure 
in red tights jump from 
a one-horse wagon to the 
roadway. It was Odlum. 
Later we learned that as 
he jumped he was laugh- 
ing at the success of 
Cluss in distracting the 
attention of the police 
and giving him a chance 
to jump without being 
hurried off. Vain hope. 
He had not taken two 
steps when a dozen men 
who first saw him began 
to cheer. We could hear 
the shout run through 
the crowd as a wave runs 
up a beach, growing 


culminating in a crash- 
ing roar. Instantly 
three policemen began 
to run toward Odlum. 
Had he been less secrupu- 
lously honest he could 
have easily managed now 
to let himself get ar- 
rested. But he was not 
made of that kind of 


of the men in blue. dash- 
ing toward him, Odlum 














swarmed up the tall iron 
latticework that pro- 
tects the driveway. 





He looked around with an expression of bewilderment in his eyes 


































































































AM no student of economies, but 
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Ao Wa) learning is not necessary to ex- 
4 MYA plain why New York City is bur- 






dened with the greatest debt ever 
saddled upon a municipality in the 
history of the world, The reason 
Ww?) RUE is graft. mn a 
PEAS Before relating a few of my per 

sonal experiences, let me say that | 
am not blameless. I have an excuse, however, in the 
local governmental rottenness that does not permit me 
to make a living: unless I wink at official blackmail. 
let me add, also, that I have never been able actually 
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“Once I kicked him out, but they forced me to take 
him back. He is a political power in the —th District” 


to trace the taking of corruption-money to the highest 
officers of the city, although I know that in some cases 
they are ethically as culpable as their subordinates, 
inasmuch as they fail to step abuses of which they are 
cognizant, and which they could stop if they would. 
The case with them is one of depleted moral courage. 

That graft pervades public employment in New York 
City to a large extent, I know to be a fact. It is no 
guesswork with me. My belief formerly was that the 
abuses were incurable. Probably. I should still hold 
that view if it were not that I have since engaged in 
many contracts for the United States Government. I 
have discovered that graft does not exist in connection 
with these Federal contracts. The.economist or the 
psychologist may devise an explanation for the differ- 
ence in this respect between the city and the nation. 
I merely state the facts, as shown in the course of my 
work, representing hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

When I first started in business, on a small scale, 
years ago, I learned that no city job under any depart- 
ment could be finished profitably without the payment 
of secret money to somebody. Not every one was dis- 
honest, by any means; but sooner or later a hand was 
extended for improper perquisites. Several times I re- 
fused to pay. The invariable outcome was celay, in- 
volving loss of my time and consequently loss of 
money. In one or two instances | persisted in fighting 
to the end. That meant profits wiped out. It was not 
long before I realized that suecess in my business was 
impossible unless I was willing to pay. I found that 
every contractor who made a living was charging the 
cit’ much more than the jobs were worth. in order to 
have a surplus graft-fund; in short, that the municipal 
treasury was being indirectly looted to satisfy the 
continuous greediness of public employees. That 
showed me the cause of the city’s big debt. 

It must not be inferred that contractors cus- 
tomarily and wilfully pay for silence as to their own 
slipshod work. Some of them may do that, but most 
of them are willing to give to the city the best service 
they can. The majority of them submit to the grafters 
solely to get a square deal. For example: I may be 
doing a job up to the limit of efficiency, as near to per- 
fection as human ingenuity can reach, and yet there 
is no profit if T cannot prevent the hold-ups, the 
delays in operation, the delays in payment, and the 
petty annoyances which city inspectors have the power 
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te inflict upon me. I must pay them money, in brief, 
for the privilege of being allowed to do my work 
properly. 

I will cite a case wherein I carried a complaint of 
graft to the head of a department, all in vain. An em- 
ployee, assigned to make inspections for the city. 
found fault with a small feature of the operation, 
which I was conducting under contract. I realized that 
by a stretching of technicalities he had an apparent 
basis for the complaint, but J also knew that I was 
within the spirit of the law. My alternative was to 
pay him a trivial sum, which he gave me to under- 
stand would be acceptable, or to make a fight. Choos- 
ing the latter course, I visited the department head. 
This was what he said: 

“TI be delighted if you will send to prison. I 
know he is a grafter. Once I kicked him out, but they 
forced me to take him back. He is a political power 
in the —th District. 

Argument was useless. The chief simply threw up 
his hands and said he had to live. He probably would 
have liked to make his department employees honest, 
but he could not afford to do it. And I was in about 
the same predicament. I could have applied to the 
District Attorney or to the Police Commissioner, and 
after much laying of traps the grafter might have 
gone to prison. As it was, I did not pay him any 
money, and the weak-kneed department head agreed 
to investigate the complaint personally, with the re- 
sult that it was overridden in my favor. But even 
after that the inspector had the assurance to make 
several other similar attempts. each of which I com- 
bated at the cost of valuable time: 

Now, that was only one case out of many. I have 
not often made a fight. In that one instance, having 
begun, I went ahead to a finish; but more frequently 
[ have given up the money. Men to whom I have told 
these things ask why I don’t keep on opposing the 
pirates. I can’t afford it. Making a living is some- 
thing most of us face as a necessity. Morally speak- 
ing, perhaps, the victims ought to show up the 
grafters, regardless of the cost to themselves. Legally, 
I do not believe we are culpable for yielding money 
that is practically taken from us by force. I may be 
wrong in this, for IT am no lawyer. 

There is a remarkable sameness in New York graft- 
ing. I have met it in at least four city departments, 
and most of the blackmailers have exhibited little or 
no shame in their demands. The only differences in 
their methods have been as to degrees of caution. By 
far the greater number, though, are comparatively 
candid in their operations and evince slight fear of 
detection. 

I recall a certain inspector whose pet expression has 
hecome a byword among city contractors. “ Nothing 
like having it in the hand,” is what this fellow says 
when you give him a ten-dollar note—rarely does he 
get a larger sum at one time. All the contractors 
know him. He is a bluff-mannered, good-natured per- 
son, of foreign birth. He makes no bones of telling 
you what he wants, and he wastes no time at it. When 
he is inspecting a job, the contractor or his repre- 
sentative starts out by asking what is to be the tax. 
The inspector replies, perhaps, that he expects $75. 
The contractor, if he is wise, cuts it to $50 or $25, 
then pays $10 in cash, and withholds the rest until the 
work is done. No contractor, unless he is an “ easy 
mark,” gives up the amount first asked. Any one who 
did that would be stripped bare and sent speedily to 
the bankruptey court. 

It is with regret that I confess to many defeats by 
the forces of graft. One case was this: A minor officer 
threatened me with arrest for a technical offense, unin- 
tentionally committed. Most likely I would have been 
freed in the end by a magistrate, or at the worst my 
punishment would have been a small fine. I did not 
want to be arrested. because I was busy, very busy. 
To go to the police station, to send after the cash 
needed for bail—all this meant time lost. When the 
blackmailer demanded $10 I paid it. Afterward the 
fellow was accused of the transaction and summoned 
before the department authorities for trial. I was 
called to testify. At first I fully intended to do what 
was possible to bring him to justice. Twice I wasted 
half a day going to and from preliminary hearings. 
In the meanwhile, I received visits from the grafter’s 
friends in numbers and from a few of his official 
associates. Though they said nothing directly to 
incriminate themselves, I became aware that my future 
would be punctuated by annoyances in the event of the 
crook’s conviction. [ turned coward. When the 
crucial moment arrived, I failed to identify the man. 

Outrageous conduct on my part, you say? I admit 
it. But I must live. 

Instances of graft might be recalled ad infinitum. 
It begins at the start of each contract and is likely 
not to end until your payment from the city is in 
your pocket. Even after all the work is done, the 
financial system of the city is such that it permits 
countless delays in the endorsing and transmitting of 
vouchers between departments. Only recently a com- 
paratively small bill of mine was held for one month 
in a department office, after every inspection of the 
work had been reported satisfactory. 

In the approving of materials, New York City holds 
the: record among American cities for corruption and 
inefficiency. 
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To what extent graft exists in high places, it is 
difficult to say. As a rule, the corrupt department 
head undoubtedly * gets his” through subordinates, so 
that there is seldom an outsider able to give evidence, 
even if he might wish to do so. For my part, I have 
known no instance of cash paid to those * higher up.” 
There is in one department an important officer con- 
cerning whom I have often heard contractors: argue. 
Although all suspect, none knows positively whether 
he is a grafter. I myself onee attempted to find out the 
truth. I asked him if he wanted any money. He said 
he did not. But he showed no anger at the question, 
as a strictly honest man might have done, and I have 
since been led to the belief that he pockets much of 
what his inferiors collect. The theory of a “ graft gov- 
ernment,” as every one has heard, is that the loot is 
collected by the army of underlings in small sums, of 
which a portion eventually finds its way upward, each 
man in turn paying for the privilege of retaining his 
employment. 

But whatever are the methods inside the fold, it is 
eertain that New York City has accumulated its 
millions of excess obligations because it pays two or 
three prices for everything it buys. 

I mentioned the contrast between the city and the 
nation as givers of contracts. The Government con- 
tract is not dependent on graft, and it is handled with- 
out the complexity and multifold responsibility charac- 
teristic of New York municipal business. On each of 
the Federal jobs in my experience there has been a 
single inspection officer to be dealt with, rather than a 
dozen or more persons with a hand in the supervision. 
The one man is fully responsible to those above him 
at Washington or at the branch office in the geo- 
graphical division wherein the work is being done, and 
he wants no “ rake-off.”’ He sees to it that I do what is 
required of me under the contract, but he does not 
look for trite technicalities as excuses to be unreason- 
able. There is a big difference, too, in the methods of 
paying. While the city waits for the completion of a 
contract and enforces senseless delays even after that, 
the Government pays promptly for work done within 
stated intervals, whether the whole job is finished or 
not. For instance, when I was building a combination 
post-office and court-house structure, at a cost of nearly 
$100,000, I put in a bill on the first of the month for 
what I had accomplished up to date, and on the third 
I received a check in payment. No graft, no foolish- 
ness, no waiting—that is the Government’s way. 

In New York City, maybe, no one doubts the per- 
sonal uprightness of the Mayor. It is-none the less 
certain, however, that his influence has not availed 
to dissipate the graft which pervades every phase of 
municipal activity under his administration. New 
York is to-day the haven of the grafter. The honest 
contractor, so far as he is able, is endeavoring to shift 
his operations to other fields than those of public im- 
provements in a city that bears the greatest propor- 
tionate debt in the world. 





“Nothing like having it in the hand,” is what this 
fellow says when you give him a ten-dollat note 












HEAVY white 
A mist curled 
lazily upward 


from the river as 
the coach stepped 
out upon the boat- 
house float. The 
water slipped past 
black and without a 
ripple in the morn- 
ing twilight. 
Somewhere in the 
distance churceh 
chimes were tolling 
the hour of five. 
The sound, muffled 
and softened by the 
= fog, echoed back 
- from the cliffs, pro- 
claiming the dawn 
of a new day. ‘As 
if in answer to the 
signal, the rim of the rising sun crept into view and 
began its battle with the river haze. 

As the coach stood contemplating the scene he was 
jeined by a diminutive youth whose alert, mannish 
bearing gave age to the childlike body. “ We’re due 
for a row this morning, aren’t we?” he asked, scanning 
the water before him like a veteran tar. “ Yes,” re- 
plied his companion; “the river will be clear in an 
hour. ‘Tell the squad to be ready to row at six.” 

In the boat-house there were sounds of confusion and 
horse-play. The thud of bare feet, mingled with sundry 
bumps and crashes, came from overhead as the coach 
and his assistant worked on the long racing-shells 
that hung in the racks on the main floor of the crew 
quarters., A heavy voice boomed the query: “ Who’s 
got my shirt? Come on, now, cut out your fooling. 
No, that isn’t mine. Do you think I’m the coxswain?” 

Evidently property rights were adjusted satisfac- 
torily, for shortly after a long line of oarsmen began 
to file down the half ladder, half stairway, from the 
upper loft. Soon the float was crowded with tall and 
powerfully muscled athletes who waited the call to the 
sweeps. As the coach went over each part of the 
delicately constructed shells the crewmen jostled and 
grappled with one another on the edge of the float in 
the exuberance of youth and perfect health. 

Their attitude changed instantly to silent and 
businesslike obedience when the coxswain, after a 
moment’s consultation with the coach, called, “ Shells 
out!” Eight of the squad manned the ’varsity boat, 
and a similar number of freshmen grasped their craft. 
Carefully the frail cedar and linen structures were 
swung clear of the racks, and at the command “ Up 
all!” the long racers were tossed overhead. 

Out of the house-boat.and to the edge of the float the 
sixteen crewmen marched, bearing above them, like a 
gigantic Oriental helmet, the craft which was soon to 
bear them in turn. Swinging around to the water’s 
edge they stood until the command, “ Overboard!” gave 
them permission to place their burden upon the river 
with searcely a ripple. While coxswains and attend- 
ants held the boats, the oarsmen returned for the 
Sweeps. 

Sweaters and caps were discarded now, and gingerly 
the jersey-trunked athletes entered the slender shells 
and paddled carefully away from the float until the 
knifelike prows pointed up-stream. A hundred feet 
astern, the engineer of the coaching launch was casting 
loose from the buoy. The powerful engines sputtered 
and roared like a volley of musketry as the boat 
swirled up to the float and took aboard the coach. 

The last of the white fog had disappeared, and as 
the launch ran up alongside the waiting shells the sun 
flung a shower of golden rays across the scene that in- 
tensified the every muscle and pose of the sweep- 
swingers. The blades paddled the water with just 


sufficient force to hold headway against the current. 
In the stern the coxswains sat, tiller-lines in hand 
and short megaphones strapped to their mouths. In 
the bow of the iaunch the coach leaned on another 
megaphone, while the engineer dropped spurts of oil 
here and there on the whirling machinery. Straighten- 
ing up, he found the coach’s eyes upon him. “I’m 
ready; let ’er go,’ was his only comment. , 

The big megaphone swung upward, and from launch 
to shells went the order “ Ready, all!” The oarsmen 


.ceased their paddling and took a firmer grip on the 


The coxswains bellowed: “ Ready 
——Row.!” Sixteen blades were buried in the water 
with hardly a splash. As the brawny bodies swung 
the oars the shells glided forward and another day of 
training had begun. , 

The water was rippling now under an early morning 
breeze and the two eights swung in toward the river 
bank, while the launch followed farther out and 
slightly astern. For fully a mile the flotilla swept up- 
stream, the oarsmen swinging steadily back and forth 
at moderate pace, while the chug-chug of the engines 
was the only sound that disturbed the river calm. 

Assured now that the oarsmen were thoroughly 
warmed up, the coach took command in earnest. His 
yell, “ Way, all!” rang 
out across the water 


roughened handles. 


2 Ready Ae-lele] ? «x x « « Go!” 


HOW COLLEGE LADS TRAINING FOR THE BIG RACES THIS MONTH MIX 
A LITTLE FUN WITH A GREAT DEAL OF HARD, GRINDING WORK 


By Edward Bayard Moss 





coach. Instantly sixteen spoon-shaped blades were 
plunged into the river, only to emerge a second and 
a fraction later in a swirl of white and foamy water. 
Again and again the powerful athletes drove the shells 
forward with jumping spurts under the impulse gained 
by the gripping sweeps. In less than half a dozen 
strokes the ’varsity craft began to creep past the 
freshman eight, and soon half a length marked the 
advantage of the older and more experienced rowers. 

Just as the practice promised to develop into a real 
race the coach intervened with his “ Way, all!” and 
had the crews repeat the performance. Starting and 
spurting in quarter-mile stretches, the training con- 
tinued until the boat-house loomed a little less than 
a mile away. The morning session was nearly ended, 
and the first words of commendation came with the 
order for a final brush to the float. 

“That was good work,” he called across the open 
stretch of water. “ You ran it up to forty-two once, 
and held your form well. Now, try a stiff thirty to 
the finish.” The two boats leaped forward at the 
signal as the rowers settled into the long, steady pull 
which shot the shells forward with each stroke until 
the water flew into great frothy flakes from the blades 
and the razor-edged prow. At full speed now the 





intensified by the mega- 
phone until it seemed 
to echo and _ vibrate 
from a dozen points up 
and down the river. 
As the crew slowed 
down the launch ran in 
close to the shells and 
the rowing mentor 
leaning over the bow 
said: “ What’s the mat- 
ter this morning, four? 


You're swinging out 
and chopping your 
stroke. Pull through 
all the way! Get your 
hands) away = quicker 
on the recover, too. 
Now, then, try it 
again.” The coxswain 
of the ‘varsity crew 
sang out “Ready! 
Row!” and once more 














the crews swung up the 
river. ‘ 

There was more ac- 
tion apparent in both 
eights, however, and 
the coach urged the men’ on with voice and gesture. 
“Faster there; faster,” he called. ‘Don’t hang on 
that catch, bow. All together, there, all together!” 
For another half-mile the crews raced on, the coach 
watching the main combination and the freshmen set- 
ting a fast but ragged pace. Again came the order, 
“Way all!” 

The launch moved up close to the stern of the shell 
and the coach said: “ You’re slipping the grip, stroke. 
You’d better file that handle a bit.” As he spoke he 
reached into a small tool-locker in the fore part of 
the launch and brought forth a tiny keyhole saw. 
Tossing it to the coxswain he said, ‘“‘ Roughen the grip 
all way round.” <A few passes with the serried teeth; 
then the stroke tested the grip of the long oar. 
“ That’s better,” was his only comment as he straight- 
ened up preparatory to resuming his pace-setting. 

When the eights were under way again the coach 
watched them critically for a few moments; then he 
yelled, ‘“‘ Steady! Stead-y-y-y!” through his heavy 
papier-maché speaking-trumpet. For another mile the 
two boats ran smoothly, with the launch noisily sput- 
tering along on the starboard. The sun was begin- 
ning to make its pres- 
ence felt and_ little 
drops of perspiration 











formed on the oarsmen’s 
brows as they toiled at 
the sweeps. The coach 
glanced at the sun and 
then at his watch. 

“Head about,” he 
ealled, and as the two 
eights lost headway 
and began the delicate 
maneuver of swinging 
around, the launch cir- 
cled with a wide sweep 
and waited well down- 
stream. Once straight- 
ened out, the crews 
rapidly overtook the 
coach, who stood ready 
in the bow. “Now, 
then, try a few racing 
starts,” was his next 
instruction. The oars- 
men tightened muscles 
at the command and 
awaited the signal. 
Here was real competi- 
tion at last. 








A most important part of training 


“ Ready!” sang out 
- the coxswains and 
“Go!” shouted the 


Putting the sweeps in the rowlocks 


launch raced just astern, the roar of the exhausts 
dimming the steady coaching of the instructor, who 
urged on the men with sharp commands and short 
chopped bits of advice. 

Precedence gave the ’varsity first right to the float, 
but hardly was the shell lifted from the water before 
the freshmen slipped alongside and the two racing 
craft were gently placed upon the racks almost simul- 
taneously. Then there was a rush for the shower- 
room, and the sound of splashing running water told a 
tale of cool, bracing ablution that every athlete enjoys 
at the close of a training task. 

Fifteen minutes later a squad of twenty-odd ruddy 
and hungry oarsmen sat down to a breakfast of whole- 
some food, which disappeared entirely too fast to suit 
the chef and waiters. At nine o’clock the crewmen be- 
came classmen and, aside from luncheon at the train- 
ing-table, rowing was a tabooed subject. 

The river was dancing in whitecapped ecstasy under 
a southwest wind when the crews reported at five 
o'clock that afternoon. The captain ahd coxswain 
watched the water for a few moments, and when the 
coach came up the former remarked, “ Nothing doing 
to-night, I guess.” The coach scanned the sky before 
he replied. “The wind will die down with the sun,” 
he said. “Give the men some road work after you 
weigh them in.” 

The coach proved a true weather-prophet, and half 
an hour later the ’varsity eight paddled away from 


the float with the launch putt-putting along just 
astern. Owing to the delay in starting out the fresh- 


men were excused from practice, and the coach de- 
voted his entire attention to the ’varsity combination. 
For two miles the eight rowed steadily up-stream, the 
coxswain driving and the coach instructing through 
their respective megaphones. 

There were no stops this time, and the shell swept 
rapidly past point and cove of river bank, while the 
coach watched and commented on each rower’s form. 
To the spectator the megaphone appeared to bellow 
forth a jargon of unintelligent phrases, in which 
“Hard on the catch, two; eyes in boat, five; finish up 
that stroke, bow; put more kick into your leg work, 
stroke; line up, crew, line up; that’s better!” mingled 
with the steady churning of the launch’s propellers. 

The twilight had merged into the gloom of night: 
when the eight headed down-river again. Here and 
there along+the banks the darkness was broken by the 
gleam of yellow lights, and a brush fire illuminated the 
oarsmen momentarily as they flashed past on their 
way to supper and warm cots. Overhead a crescent 
moon and a myriad of twinkling stars shone down 
from a wind-swept sky upon eight men whose bodies 
rose and fell in unison to the hoarse chant of the cox- 
swain. 
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HE Post-office is assuming more and 
more the position of guardian angel 
to the “easy.” Were it not for 
psychological reasons, however, the 
“easy ” would receive scanty protec- 
tion, as only twelve inspectors and 
sub-inspectors have been assigned to 
the task of driving the thousand- 
odd financial sharks out of business. 
The best they can do is to imitate the tactics of sharp- 
shooters on the battle-field, picking off a general here, 
a captain there, and creating a panic. 

It is the poor, generally the aged working man and 
woman, whose savings are easily snatched away. The 
old who can no longer add to the little hoard accumu- 
lated in years of thrift, and see the “ balance brought 
forward” on their savings-bank books decrease week 
after weck, are apt to become reckless plungers. The 
terror of outliving their little reserve and then falling 
back upon what they dread more than death, public 
charity, causes them to entrust the few dollars that 
stand between them and hunger to a glib philanthropist 
bent on making their old years a golden age of comfort. 

And very often their faith in the philanthropist 
survives the final exposure. After the arrest of a 
well-known swindler a poor old woman wrote to the 
investigators: “I don’t wish for the bad news to get 
out. Please don’t let it go to the newspapers. It will 
hurt us all. I don’t think he is guilty. . .. I deepiy 
sympathize with him . .. he has been a nice business 
friend and partner so long.” 

And thereupon followed a page-long quotation from 
the Bible. 

Women, especially old maids and widows, yield 
easily to the lure of “quick returns.” Some firms 
deal almost exclusively with women. Their office 
furniture and personnel, their stationery, their repre- 
sentatives are selected according to the principles 
which obtain in high-grade department or jewelry 
stores. 

Lists -of recipients of bequests are transmitted 
promptly to those with engraved certificates to sell. 
With a little diplomacy the stock salesman easily 
drives out of the * prospect’s ” mind the idea of invest- 
ing her $5,000 in savings-banks that would pay her 
$150 or less per year, or in railroad stock bringing in 
an income of about $250. She could never live on 
that. On the other hand, should she buy right now 
one thousand shares of the XXX Mining Company, 
which within a year would double in value and pay 
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The books are taken to Room 24, the promoters to the Tombs 





By Andre Tridon 


DRAWINGS BY F. STROTHMANN 


dividends of ten to twelve’ per cent., she would net 
$1,000 to $1,200 a year, besides owning $10,000 instead 
of $5,000.” : 

While the majority of “suckers” are drawn from 
the illiterate working class, no other class of men 
furnishes a larger percentage of victims than ministers 
and priests. They are not infrequently approached by 
or reached through other ministers. They do not 
bother much about examining the proposition itself; 
they wish to know about the promoter as a man; they 
assume that a good man could not be associated with 
a wicked enterprise. 

Therefore circulars destined to impress ministers 
and priests into parting with their savings dilate upon 
the fact that the president of the company is a regular 
churehgoer, has been active in prohibition campaigns, 
does not smoke, or has donated a memorial church- 
window. 

A certain swindling firm showed a remarkable apti- 
tude for missionary work by converting to thrift a 
class of men who are not generally credited with that 
homely virtue: sailors. The daily press, humorous 
literature, and legend depict Jack Tar as parting with 
his money while on shore leave in ways better calcu- 
lated to increase his popularity in the present than to 
assure his comfort in the future. And yet circular 
letters of inquiry addressed to persons having dealt 
with the firm in question revealed the fact that sailors 
from the various war-ships having anchored off New 
York in the past few years had been bled to the tune of 
$300,000. The amount is appalling when we keep in 
mind a sailor’s rather modest pay and the extent to 
which shore temptations unburden him of his super- 
fluous cash. One poor devil, after sailing the seven 
seas for thirty years, had put aside $4,500. 

Curiously enough, crooked dealings and swindling 
schemes are seldom brought to the notice of the postal 
authorities by the victims themselves. The man or 
woman who has been tricked into a “sucker” deal 
feels ashamed of it, and is the last one to confess to 
being “easy.” Some may in a fit of anger consult 
a lawyer or tell the police, and this is as far as it 
goes. Swindlers are betrayed by their own office force. 
Kither it is a discharged employee, or an underpaid 
bookkeeper, or even a conscientious clerk who calls 
at Room 24 in the Post-office building, or writes a 
letter revealing damaging facts. Room 24 asserts 
that it has no funds at all wherewith to encourage 
aggrieved stenographers or righteous secretaries; it is 
amazing, therefore, to see what services a grievance 
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ce, Guardian Angel to the “Easy” 


or a conscience may prompt office persons to perform 
gratuitously for the weal of society. 

When the guardian angel dwelling in Room 24 has 
been supplied with carbon copies of incriminating |let- 
ters, with extracts from books which were “ fixed,” 
the guardian angel invites the incriminated person 





“A nice business friend and partner” 


to fill up a four-page blank, nine by fourteen, contain- 
ing forty-nine numbered questions and a few unnum- 
bered ones. At the same time a list of the firm’s cus- 
tomers is secured, either through the conscientious 
clerk or by copying return addresses from the firm’s 
mail as it comes through the Post-office, and a circular 
containing inquiries is sent out to them. Furthermore, 
a part of the firm’s mail is opened, it is believed, 
though Room 24 denies the fact stoutly; the author, 
however, in his hunt for facts, was shown some fifty 
letters from various sections of the country whose 
envelopes were brought in by the postman slashed or 
torn open. Neither in this country nor in Russia does 
the law allow the opening of mail ‘addressed to an 
individual who is merely under suspicion, But both 
here and in Russia the “ cabinet noir” seems to be an 
established institution. 

When Room 24, through means strictly legal and 
other means, has firmly established a promoter’s guilt, 
Washington is moved to issue a fraud order, the 
Attorney-General renders a decision, and, if the district 
attorney finds at the same time that a criminal action 
can be brought against the defendant, arrest and fraud 
order coincide. A United States marshal and the 
local police swoop down upon the offices of the com 
Jany, arrest the promoters, make them gather every 
cent to be found in the place, and either take it along 
with them or, where large sums are on hand, turn the 
money over to the cashier. 

The books are taken to Room 24, the promoters to 
the Tombs. No more mail reaches that office after- 
ward. Letters whose envelopes bear the sender’s ad- 
dress are returned to him marked fraudulent; those 
whose: seal has to be broken are returned through the 
dead-letter office in Washington. One more unwhole- 
some temptation has been removed from the path fol- 
lowed by the poor, old, weak “ easies.” _One more leak 
through which the country’s savings were drawn away 
from legitimate enterprises has been stopped up. 
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SOME OF THE QUEER CHARACTERS, MALE AND FEMALE, THAT EARN 
THEIR LIVING BY SHOWING THE VISITOR AROUND THE “CITY OF LIGHT” 


PHOW..you round, sir, show you 
» round 2. -Then various brief, whis- 
\ pered ‘hints follow as to the: multi- 
colored: seductions of Paris, especial- 
ly by night... Mr: Bob» Smith, the 
) guide, is a tall, shabby man with 
near ‘eyes ‘and a red bottle-nose, .a 
half-effaced Anglo-Saxon call-back 

. in the ‘watery blue stare and 
“horsy ” eut of cheek and. chin, but a general con- 
figuration foreed by impecuniosity into a Continental 
and cosmopolitan mold. . He will confide to you, 





should you ever give him the chance of five minutes’ 


conversation, that, though he ‘has come down a bit 
in the world,” he once had the honor of holding Her 
Majesty’s commission. In spite of his looks he is 
neithér dangerous nor. dishonest, merely incompetent 
and aleoholic.. His knowledge of French is limited— 
indeed, he. can do. little more than conduct his clients 
from one American bar to another, and purchase their 
entrance tickets to the Moulin Rouge and_ similar 
haunts. of dissipation. His price, which starts at 
twenty franes,.is reducible to two, with a couple «of 
whiskeys thrown in to clinch the bargain. :Cutting 
the forlorn figure that he does, he is limited: in his 
clients to the circle of Anglo-Saxons newly arrived 
from London or those Americans who are: hopelessly 
“abroad” morally and mentally, speechless -in every 
sense, tongue-tied by total ignorance of the native 
“lingo,” and the absorption of. innumerable cocktails 
to drive away despair. 

Let .them beware’ of his: friend and colleague An- 
drews, to whom he- will seek .to introduce them.  An- 
drews is even redder and more blue-eyed:-than himself, 
with a.bigger nasal development. .Andrews’s manner, 
moreover, is more independent than Mr. Bob Smith’s; 
without; being intentionally insolent it is aggressively 
condescending, for Andrews has a wife who supports 
him, so he can. afford to put on airs. »<A black eye— 
for his wife also beats him—will occasionally detract 
from the aristocratic impression, but Andrews. has 


some claim to swagger, his. father having carried the~ 


diplomatic valise ‘as’sa, Queen’s Messenger, while. his 
grandfather was a. British, Admiral—facts, however, 
which do: not hinder him, when times are very: bad or 
his wife has turned him into the street, from’ hawking 
British kippers in places where«his compatriots fore- 
gether. For Madame Andrews-is a. blanchisseuse; a 
hard-working Frenchwoman with the «biceps of a 
bargee, quick with a flat-iron, and qui¢kér still of 
temper and repartee. Wherever Bob Smith: takes. his 
Anglo-Saxon customers, Andrews by. a miraculous co- 
incidence will be discovered. It is impossible to shake 
him off. .He is constantly saying to Mr. Bob and his 
friends, “‘ Now it’s my turn,” ‘but he never really pays 
for anything, and so shares’ gratuitously in all their 
monotonous enjoyments. It is one of the humors. of 
French official organization that these two loafers 
actually pay a tax to. the government of five francs 
(one dollar) a year for the priyilege of being Paris 
guides. So they are in the strictest sense profes- 
sionals, and carry about with them an inscribed brass 
medal to prove it. é 

In the same professional capacity, on as-low and 
perhaps even a lower moral level, is that sharp-looking 
Levantine, with beady brown eyes and thick nose 
drooping over a protruding blue chin,.who speaks all 
languages with the painful precision, the deliberate 
inaccuracy of the polyglot. He, too, specializes in the 
night attractions of the “ gay city,” and acts as tout 
for various..places of unsavory repute. Here are three 
types of.the “ rogue” guide. . 

Under the,wing of. the uniformed guide, attached 
to one.of the. tourist agencies, you may escape from 
the dreary round of the sham “ gay Paree” with its 
meretricious amusements invented for: the satisfaction 
of the foreigner; and bearing no relation whatever to 
the native life of Paris,.and visit with: profit: sights 
worth ‘seeing, for at least George has a-nodding ac- 
quaintance with-the principal museums and their most 
notable treasures. ‘He can explain the Obelisk and the 
Kiffel Tower and: the Hétel des Invalides. His in- 
formation is oftgn inaccurate, but-it has the merit 
of being brief. It. is: unnecessary; that it~should be 
more accurate or lengthier than it is, for though he 
speaks plainly (with-a German accent): and in a loud 
voice—the use of the megaphone is happily forbidden 
—his listeners pay him, as a rule, but scant atten- 
tion, being, like most English people in unusual sur- 
roundings, mainly preoccupied with the feeling that 
they are being stared at by strangers, to whose un- 
called-for interest in them they must display resent- 
ment. It is diffieult to arouse them from their state 
of savage self-consciousness, though exception must be 
made: for the one unfailing and untiring questioner, 
always an Englishman. of the bland and blond type, 
who takes an interest in the guide, treats him with 
exaggerated attention, remarks in a loud aside to his 
wife that “he is an extraordinarily well-informed 
chap,” is half inclined to call him “sir,” to invite 
him to dinner, to bid“ him “look them up” when he 
comes to London, and all this in honor of the Entente 
Cordiale (having failed, innocent Britisher, to dis- 
cover that the guide is a Swiss)—all things which 
strike confusion and alarm into the breast of the 
guide, and cause him to muddle his dates. The tour- 
ist-agency guide takes his customers round the city 
in bands and by daytime in huge char-d-banes, or, to 
use the more correct French expression, tapissiéres ; of 
recent date big motor-cars have been introduced. 


‘close to the boulevards. 


By Rowland Strong 


“Voila les Cooks!” exclaims the Parisian as_ he 
watches the procession passing rapidly along the boule- 
vards. He envies their well-titting’ tweed clothes, 
thinks the cloth caps which they mostly wear, which 
he ealls “ jockey ” caps. a little disrespectful to the 
“city of light,” disapproves of their brier pipes, won- 
ders why they look so solemn and so sad. Sometimes 
the wild scheme enters his head to accompany them, 
and then he is amazed at, and expresses childish 
pleasure with, all he hears and sees, and next day he 
writes a witty letter to the Figaro to explain that, 
though a Parisian born and bred, he had never seen 
Paris, knew nothing of Paris, until he became a 
“ Cook!” 

The woman guide is neither quite young nor quite 
plain. She is a bachelor woman of tireless energy, 
with a long stride in her walk which repeats ‘itself in 
her voice. She lives rent free in one room in a hotel 
Her existence is purely one 
of commission. Whatever she does brings her in at 
Icast ten per cent.; at the restaurants where she 
takes her hurried meals she obtains a reduction of ten 
per cent. The theater managers love her and give her 
free tickets, which she sells for half-price at the little 
tobacco-shop in the rue de la Chaussée d’Antin. Her 
clothes cost her nothing. Publishers inundate — her 


with books. Her collection of pictures and other 
works of art is worth a small fortune. She knows 
Paris as only a woman can know it, as only a woman 
wants to know it. She is rapidly becoming rich, for 
the smart American women whom she chaperons and 
guides pay her handsomely. She takes them to the 
races, and makes money there too, for she bets brill- 
iantly. She has no unnecessary prejudices, but all 
the prejudices that are necessary she cherishes and 
displays to their fullest advantage. She knows noth- 
ing that she cannot use. She is engaged to be mar- 
ried, and has been so for years; but nobody knows to 
whom. for that is her secret, and perhaps by now she 
herself -has forgotten. She is too hard-working to 
be elegant, but is careful of her dress in the in- 
terests of the commission business. Miss Grace Green, 
from Chicago, can be heard of at the offices of the tour- 
ist agencies, at the women’s clubs, at the American 
churches. Every Sunday she dines in the palatial flat 
of an American dentist whose wife is her dearest friend. 
Soon she will give up being a guide to plunge into 
some even more profitable and unscrupulous occupa- 
tion, such as canvassing for advertisements or writing 
plays. Or perhaps—for to her energy and spirit of 
enterprise there are no limits—-she may become an air- 
woman, and break her neck. 
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A QUEEN AT HER EASE 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF QUEEN VICTORIA OF SPAIN, THE MOST RECENT TO BE PUBLISHED, IS UNUSUAL _FOR 


1TS INTIMATE CHARACTER. 


QUEENS DO NOT, AS A RULE, PERMIT THEMSELVES TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED IN 


SURROUNDINGS OF SUCH DOMESTIC SIMPLICITY 
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‘A SESSION 


PRESIDENT TAFT AND HIS OFFICIAL FAMILY IN CONFERENCE. THE MEN SEATED ABOUT THE TABLE ARE, COUN ? 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FISHER, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR NAGEL, SECRETARY OF AGRICUL 












sIHE CABINET 


i PRESIDENT’S RIGHT: SECRETARY OF STATE KNOX, SECRETARY OF WAR STIMSON, POSTMASTER-GENERAL HITCHCOCK, 
| SECRETARY OF THE NAVY MEYER, ATTORNEY-GENERAL WICKERSHAM, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY MAC VEAGH 


THULSTRUP 






MQBILKN Clarke was an undergraduate 
he was mercilessly “ jollied ” by the 
other chaps about his ancestor. It 
was Wentworth who had discovered 
the ancestor, because Wentworth in- 
® tended to be a novelist. In those 
days to be a novelist meant to write 
tales of what they 


Cops) EA 
IR swashbuckling t 
called “the brave days of yore,” so 
Wentworth skimmed divers courses’ in history, in one 
of which he stumbled on the story of Nathan Clarke. 

This Nathan Clarke was a silent young New-Eng- 





lander, who married him a wife and moved westward 
into one of the New York valleys. Between the lines, 
a novelist such as young Wentwortli might read that 
he loved the woman. A child was born to them, and 
in that same month Clarke marched, with others of 
his neighbors, to repel a threatened attack of Indians, 
led by Frenchmen from Canada. As so often hap- 
pened, the Englishmen blundered into a trap. The 
remnant of the band, and Clarke among them, strag- 
gied home, to find the pleasant valley black with ruins, 
in which lurked a few pale women and scared children. 
Clarke buried his baby, which the savages had 
brained against his door-post. A day’s march in the 
woods he found and buried what had been his wife. 
Then he left his mates to rebuild their burned home- 
steads and to woo new wives, while he took his musket 
and walked quietly 
into the forest. At 
the end of six months 
he walked quietly out 
again with eleven 
scalps at his belt. 
Ten bore the coarse 
hair of the wild 
Hurons, the eleventh 
the powdered locks of 
the French officer 
who had led them. 
It was a raw 
torn bleeding from 
the eighteenth —cen- 
tury, but Wentworth, 
who had the novelist’s 
instinet even in those 
days, worked it into 
quite a moving tale. 
An over-enthusiastic 
Knglish instructor 
read the theme in 
class, and later it 
drifted duly into the 
college magazine. 
Then some one asked 
if Nat Clarke of *9- 
were descended from 
Nathan Clarke, the 
quiet slayer of In- 
dians, and Went- 
worth, eager to show 
his antiquarian 
knowledge, spread 
abroad what he had 
suppressed in his 
story, namely, that 
Nathan Clarke, in his $ 
later years, had be- 
come a Chureh 
pillar in a Massachu- 
setts town, where he 
had married and 
reared up a numerous 
progeny. From one ‘ 
of his sons Nat 
Clarke of ‘9 admitted 
his descent, and then 
the fun began. 
For two mortal 
terms Clarke’s friends 
aceosted him with 
whoops and performed 
war-dances — at his 
coming. When they initiated him into his Fraternity, 
Bob Andrews sent him to stalk Indians, with a toy 
gun, through the placid streets of the college town. 
Once even, in a moment of exuberation, ‘ Piker ” 
Slayde nailed a beautiful tress of human hair, which 
cost $1.49 at a bargain-counter, on Clarke’s. door. 
Clarke hurled this trophy into the grate, where it 
smelled vilely, and his words were red and wrathful. 
Frankly, he was ashamed of his newly resurrected an- 
eestor. For Clarke was, above all things, a law- 
abiding chap, steady-going, with a bit of a drawl in 


bit. 


sober 


his speech and a slow twinkle in his blue eyes. He 
was going in for law. Ue believed in arbitration. He 
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wouldn’t even pot a squirrel, though he made a toler- 
able record with a revolver when it came to shooting 
at a mark. He even had leanings toward vegetarian- 
ism, though he gave it up, after a week’s trial.. Alto- 
gether, he was the last fellow in the world to be 
pleased with the apparition of a raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones of an ancestor, who stalked athwart the gloomy 
pages of the past, with those reeking scalps aswing 
at his ghastly belt. It was no wonder, perhaps, that, 
after those two terms of martyrdom, Clarke changed 
his signature. From Nathan P. Clarke he became 
N. Payson Clarke, and so remained to the end of the 
chapter. 

In due time “ N. Payson Clarke” became the. sign 
on the ground glass of the door of a down-town office, 
where Clarke, still with his drawl and his slow 
twinkle, looked up land titles, and drew up wills, and 
acted as trustee for a half-dozen estates. A .most 
peaceable, law-abiding citizen he was, and nobody re- 
membered that he had had a_blood-and-thunder an- 
eestor. As for the chaps themselves, they too were 
men -now, and scattered their several ways. _Went- 
worth had turned from “the brave days of yore” to 
do ultra-realistic slum studies, and Andrews was 
something prosperous in the insurance line, and 
Slayde—no longer “ Piker,”’ but Richard Babbage 
Slayde—was playing at law practice in the same 
great building where Clarke had his name on one of 


It was there that he met Peterkin 


the thousand-odd doors. But Clarke and Slayde 
seldom saw each other now, except to exchange a pass- 


ing nod. The habit of exuberance had grown on 
Slayde with the expansion of his waist girth. He 


always had, as they say, “a little aboard.” It was 
lucky for him that he had come into his father’s 
money, for he could never have lived by his law prac- 


tice. As it was, he had motor-cars and horses and a 
house in a swagger suburb and a bungalow at the 
shore, and he lived like the lilies of the field. 


Clarke had neither house nor bungalow, nor did he 
greatly feel the lack of them. Through the eleven 
months and two weeks that made his working year 
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he had his comfortable rooms and his cozy meals in 
a rather jolly boarding-house, in a quiet. up-town 
street. It was there that he met Peterkin. 

Her name was Rachel Petersen. She was little and 
bright and brown, with a short upper lip that, in 
moments of excitement or pain, curled back and 
showed teeth that were tiny and white, like a child's. 
And she seemed like a child, so little she was, for 
all that she was ‘twenty-five, and for three mortal 
years had supported herself. 

She was secretary to a busy, charitable woman, who 
was so busy with her chayities that she never noticed, 
in the spring, how the color had gone out of Peterkin’s 
cheeks and-the lightness out of her gait. But Clarke 
noticed the change and was angry. 

“The child is working herself to death,” he grum- 
bled; and he spoke to Peterkin, and scolded’ her, for 
they had. become great chums in the months that they 
had lived under the same roof, 

Such good chums they were that, when he scolded, 
she made her confession to him. 

“Tm not really tired, you know. It’s just that I 
let. things get on my nerves, and that frays me out.” 

“What things?” he demanded. 

“ Silly things,” she answered. ‘I use up so much 
time—and strength, too-—in being afraid, and_ this 
spring I’m more afraid of things than ever.” 

Then she told him, hesitating, her list of fears. 
Spiders: for, though she had said she would not be 
afraid, and had taken one up in her hand once—she 
shivered, telling it—she still went sick whenever she 
saw one. And the dark, though she made herself go 
into it, and would not have a light beside her bed. 
And. automobiles, because they swung ’round corners 
with.sudden loud noises, and they never let. you know 
whieh way they meant to turn. And long, lonely 
streets in the evening, where you never knew what 
might come from the doorways. And thunder-storms 
in the summer, that filled your room at night with 
sheeted flame. And drunken men! 

Was he laughing? 

No, Clarke was not laughing. Instead, he found 
it unbearable that Peterkin should have to swallow 
her fears and mask her trembling and go out to face 
the world. 

After that talk he arranged matters so that he 
could call for her and fetch her home through the 
lonely streets from her employer’s house when that 
charitable woman kept her working late. One night, 
in spring, as they came home together in this fashion, 
a drunken rowdy reeled toward them, and Clarke put 
a swift arm round the girl to,fend her from such 
contact. A-.moment later he realized that she had 
caught at the lapel of his coat, and her eyes had 
looked up to him, with trust in them. He realized, 
too, now that he had ‘had his arm about her, that she 
was not a child, but a little, sweet woman, and, more, 
his woman. 

She knew it, too, though there were no words. be- 
tween them, all the way home to the boarding-house. 
But she was not a bit surprised, nor did she pretend 
to be, when he told her that the wedding ought: to be 
within six months. 

So Clarke and Peterkin were. married in August, 
and went to live in a tiny flat, in the same suburb 
where Slayde had his glorious mansion. They didn’t 
begrudge it to him. For Clarke had Peterkin, and 
Peterkin not only had Clarke, but she had the flat, 
and, woman-like—and the more woman for her years 
of ‘homeless living—she loved all the homey things in 
it, from the bird-box kitchen, with its blue and white 
jars. for cereals and its shiny spice-boxes, down the 
narrow hall that Clarke called the bicycle path to 
the little-guest chamber, where her best gown hung 
on a satin-covered hanger. 

Peterkin did not need, to be afraid any more. There 
were no spiders in the flat, for Peterkin and the maid 
kept it all as trim as a new pin. Nor were there 
long streets to pass alone in the.late evening hours. 
Nor were there any fears for burglars or thieves in the 
night, for not only was Clarke there, but, to humor 
her, he had got out his old revolver—which she 
trembled te touch, though she was proud of the 
scores that he once had -made with it—and he had 
loaded it, and kept it in the top drawer of his dressing- 
case. 

But there were still the automobiles, and Peterkin 
seemed to fear them more and more. She said that 
to her they seemed cruel, and the faces of the men 
that drove them were cruel. Sometimes they had 
laughed to see her dart back, trembling, to the side- 
walk that she had just left. 

“Tt makes my heart go so to see 
said. ‘“ Because I’ve dreamed how 
slip, and see those glaring lamps 
wheels come down on you.” 





one coming,” she 
it would feel to 
and those great 


























That was all bosh, and Clarke told Peterkin so, 
rather less kindly than he had ever spoken to her. A 
little later he repented, to the very soul of him, for 
one night Peterkin laid her arms about his neck and 
whispered to him that it was really so, though she 
hadn’t dared believe it, for all her praying, but now 
she was sure, and wouldn’t he be patient, even if she 
was a goose about automobiles? Because it was for 
two that she was afraid. 

But after that Peterkin was really braver. 

“For I don’t want him to be a coward,” she said. 

So Peterkin would cross the street when Clarke 
bade, even with the lights of an automobile flashing 
toward her, though her cheeks would whiten and her 
short upper lip tremble. But she persisted, and she 
even came to laugh at the fear that still was on 
her. 

Presently, when the days began to lengthen, Peter- 
kin took to making hand-stitches and wondrous em- 
broidery on little clothes that Clarke was sure not 
even a self-respecting doll could. wear. She put them 
into a white hamper, tied with absurd bows—pink, 
of course. By and by she ordered .home what Clarke 
irreverently called a “a wicker wash-tub,” and ‘she 
covered it with silk and muslin and fluffy, foamy lace. 
That was a bassinet, she told Clarke, and he wasn’t 
to laugh at it. 

Indeed, it was amazing how many things Petesiia 
required. She spent every last penny of her allow- 
ance, and looked positively shabby in the blue spring 
weather. 

“ Yes, I know that I’m a disgrace,” she told Clarke 
one morning after breakfast. “That brown hat of 
mine, with a wing, looks like the snow-bank of win- 
ter before last. It’s only fit for the gutter, thougi 
it’s not polite of you to mention it.” 

Clarke pulled down the hand that she had laid 
upon his hair and kissed it. 

“But Vm going into town this morning,” said 
Peterkin. “I want five yards of pink ribbon, and 
some rose-sachet, and—and lots of things, and maybe, 
if I have time, [ll look for a new hat. And maybe, 
if I’m duly urged, I’d consider an invitation to 
lunch.” 

So it was agreed that Peterkin should come to the 
office, and they would lunch together, because their 
time for “parties” was growing short. With that 
understanding Clarke left the flat and, on his way 
to the car, as sometimes happened, met Slayde rolling 
home in his machine after a night of it. For once 
Clarke looked at his old classmate with a shade of 
envy. Lord! if he had a bit of what that chap was 
throwing to the winds! 

Then Clarke told himself that he had quite put 
Peterkin out of his head, and that he was thinking 
only of business. But now and then, as the morn- 
ing passed, he glanced at the clock, and he wondered 
to which hotel he should take Peterkin for lunch. 
He was sorry now that he had not offered to go with 
her while she did her errands. Perhaps it would be 
better if she did not go in the crowded streets alone. 
He looked again at the clock and saw that it was past 
twelve. He laughed at himself for an old woman, and 
stepped to the window. Six stories down, in the 
street below, he saw a crowd that swarmed like ants, 
and the center of its black denseness was a halted 
automobile. 

Clarke was in the elevator before he had explained 
te himself the impulse that moved him. 

“ Because she’ll be coming about now,” he thought, 
“and she won’t like being caught in a crowd. Get 
a move on you, man!” he said to the elevator-boy, 
and for once he spoke without his drawl. 

He went out into the street, where the crowd was 
swarming, and he elbowed through them. He saw a 
policeman, stolid-faced, who held back jabbering 
people, and he saw Slayde by the car, pasty-colored, 
and sober as he had not been earlier that morning. 
Then he saw a brown hat, with a broken wing, that 
lay in the gutter. 

“T skidded, you know! 
I couldn’t help it! Oh, my God! my God! 
help’ it!” Slayde was babbling. 

Some one bent over Clarke, as he knelt in the 
street beside the ambulance surgeon, who had said, 
“It’s over!” 

“She didn’t suffer none, mister,” a stranger said. 
“T saw it, and I yelled to her. She didn’t have time 
to scream only once when it hit her.” 


I skidded on the asphalt! 
I couldn’t 
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Slayde by the car, pasty-colored and sober 


“ Once!” Clarke dragged the word from the depths 
of him. “ Once!” 

So she had seen them, 
flashing head-lamps of her 
them coming. 

All night long Clarke went up and down the little 
flat, and looked at things and touched them, without 
speaking, from the shiny spice-boxes and the cereal 
jars in the kitchen to the little gown on the hanger 
in the guest-room closet. ‘The second night Went- 
worth came and stayed. Not till two in the morning 
did he venture to open the door of the little room 
where Peterkin had sat at her sewing, and he found 
Clarke crouched upon the floor, with his arms crushed 
round the fluffy pink bassinet. 

On the third day Clarke shaved and dressed him- 
self punctiliously. He spoke to the people who came 
—relatives of his and of Peterkin’s. He did every- 
thing that was required of him. But when the last 
clod of brown earth had been shoveled into the 
grave he shook off Wentworth and the others and 
walked away alone. He walked for a long time, till 
the city lights began to twinkle through the mist 


the 
dreams. 


great wheels and the 
She had seen 


that came with evening, and then, at about the hour 
when he used to come late from the office and find 
Peterkin waiting in the lighted doorway, he turned 


into his flat. He walked through the empty rooms, 
and for a little while he stood beside the crushed pink 
bassinet. Then he went quietly to his dressing-case 
tcok out the revolver, and put it in his pocket. 

It was not a long walk through the mist that now 
was rain. In less than fifteen minutes he had given 
his card to Slayde’s butler, and he stood quietly wait- 
ing in Slayde’s ornate smoking-room, which was heavy 
with some sort of Oriental smell, and he heard men 
laughing distantly at Slayde’s bachelor table. 

Then Slayde came in, and his chest was broad and 
conspicuous behind his well-starched shirt. 

* Nat, old man!” Slayde began. “ ’m—I’m— 
got the flowers I sent? If there was anything—” 

Clarke did not hear. 

“Last Tuesday—my 
you know—you should have 

He spoke thickly and painfully, 


You 


wife—” he said, “my wife—- 
been more careful.” 
as a man speaks 


with a bad sore throat, and, having spoken, Nathan 
Clarke’s descendant shot Slayde through the heart. 
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THE GUTENBERG LATIN BIBLE, IN TWO VOLUMES, WHICH WAS RECENTLY PURCHASED AT THE HOE SALE IN NEW YORK BY 
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THE BIBLE WAS PRINTED ABOUT THE YEAB 1450. 


HUNTINGTON FOR $50,000— 


THIS EDITION 


HENRY E. 
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SUMMER-RESORT GUIDE FOR THE 
UNSOPHISTICATED 


TLANTIC CITY.—A coast resort in State of New 
A Jersey, noted for its restful atmosphere. Has no, 
natives. Inhabited chiefly by outsiders, the pecul- 
iar character of the sea at this point having special 
attractions for a floating population. Situated on an 
island swept by ocean sneezes from January Ist to 
midnight of December 3lst year after year. Soil and 
business interests. of soft, spongy nature peculiarly 
adapted to needs of persons suffering from plethoric 
condition of financial gyascutus, large monetary 
swellings yielding almost immediately to local treat- 
ment. 

Bounded on ocean front by a board-walk ten miles 
in duration, on which the bored not only walk, but are 
pushed along, like other good things, in large wicker 
baskets on wheels, propelled by African power, known 
familiarly as Darkeymobiles. Visitors using open 
baskets are cautioned to secure those with wind- 
shields at back, the temperance habits of many of the 
Shovveurs sometimes leading them into liquid ex- 
travagances which suggest the Gin-Rickeyshaw . of 
Japan rather than the milder form of perambulation 
here in vogue. 

One hundred leading hotels available for the visitor, 
ail better than the others. Music is provided at all 
hotels, either through the medium of string orchestras, 
talking-machines, or whistling bell-boys, and in some 
cases is loud enough to be heard above the conversa- 
tion of habitués of the music-room who choose the 
music-hour for the interchange of domestic confidences. 

Favorable opportunities are here offered to young 
housekeepers to acquire at small cost, at auction, ham- 
mered-brass lamp-posts for their front hall, repoussé 
copper egg-beaters suitable for a mantel ornament, 
teak-wood flour-barrels for the beautification of a high- 
art kitchen, and solid Satsuma wash-bowls, with 
cloisonné pitchers and tooth-mugs, imported directly 
from Japan vid Newark. There is also available a 
full supply of the very latest innovations in antique 
furniture, which can be had for a song even by those 
who cannot sing. 

The temperature at Atlantic City has a balmy 
quality at all seasons of the year, and the occasional 
fog that rises from the sea is said by those who have 
used it to possess remarkable curative properties for 
the husky voice, and is not only excellent for the com- 
plexion, but is a sure cure for glassiness of the cere- 
bellum. The society of this charming resort is Demo- 
crati¢ by a large majority, and most hospitable, even 
the Peers, of which there are several, million-dollar, 
steel, iron, and pickle, stretching out a welcoming 
hand to the visiting stranger at all hours of the day 
or night. 


DOING HIS BEST 
“ JOHNNY,” said the visitor at the door, “is your 
father at home?” 
“ He’s tryin’ to be, sir,” said Johnny, “but you 
know, Mr. Squiggs, ma’s mother’s here.” 


NOT SO MARVELOUS 
“T TELL ye what it is, Silas,” said Uncle Mose 
Peavey, as he and the letter-carrier sat together near 
the stove in the post-oflice discussing things in general, 
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A “GOOD SPORT ”~ 


“old Squire Dunkley’s a-bustin’ good shot with a rifle. 
Ye can talk -all ye please about these glass-ball 
shooters, and your various champeen shots down to 
the city, but there ain’t many on ’em can shoot in the 








FIRST CHICK: Wuat’s THE MATTER, BILL? 





MOoULTING? 


SECOND CHICK: No; My WIFE’S TRIMMING HER HAT. 
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same day with the Squire. He kin hit a dollar throwed 
into the air at fifty yards nine times out o’ ten.” 

“Yes, I reckon he kin,” said Silas, pulling strenu- 
ously away on his corn-cob, and asphyxiating the rest 
of the gathering, “but what if he kin?» After all, 
Mose, you know, as well as I do that a dollar looks 
ten times bigger to old Squire Dunkley than it does 
to most o’ the rest on us.” 


THE REASON 

“ How effusively sweet that Mrs. Blondey is to you, 
Jonesey,” said Witherell. ‘‘ What’s up? Any tender 
little romance there?’ 

“No, indeed—why, that woman hates me,’ said 
Jonesey. 

“She doesn’t show it,” said Witherell. 

“No; but she knows I know how old she is—we 
were both born on the same day,” said Jonesey, “ and 
she’s afraid I’ll tell somebody.” 


A WARNING 

“Wuy, ’Mandy,” said old Mammy Dinah, “ what’s 
diss I hyah about yo’ marryin’ dat good for nuthin’ 
Sam Johnsing?” 

“Ya-as, Mammy, I 
blushing a rich ochre. 

“Why, dat man’s de nateralest born flirt dere ever 
was on diss yeare earth, chile,” said Mammy. “ Why, 
dey done fiahed him f’m de barber-shop caze ebbery 
time he look in de glass he’d wink at hisse’f!” 


suttinly am,” said ’*Mandy, 


THE WISE TAILOR 

“But look here, Snip,” said Slowpay, “ you haven’t 
put any pockets in these trousers. What’s the matter 
with you?” 

“Why, Mr. Slowpay,” replied the man of clothes, 
“T was going to suggest that in case you ever had any- 
thing to put into them you send it on to us to keep 
for you.” 





WILLIE’S WISH 
“GoLLy!” ejaculated Willie, “I hope these harem 
skirts become fashionable.” 
“Why so, Willie?” asked the visitor. 
“Then maybe ma will cut pa’s trousers down for 
herself instead of for me,” said Willie. 























“Castle Stevens,” at Hoboken, which was formally 
taken over last week by the Stevens Institute 




















One of the floats that figured in the pageant—a model of the “ Phoenix,” 
built by Colonel Stevens, which made the first ocean voyage 102 years ago 


President Humphreys of Stevens 
Institute, and Mr. Edwin Stevens 


Stevens Institute and 
‘“*Castle Stevens’”’ 


AN INTERESTING CEREMONY ON 
THE BANKS OF THE HUDSON 


nology will long remember Saturday, May 27th, 

not only as the fortieth anniversary of its found 
ing, but as the day on which their famous training 
school of engineering genius entered into possession of 
Castle Stevens. This splendid old mansion, built more 
than half a century ago, stands at the top of a high 
and breezy hill in Hoboken and dominates for miles 
the west shore of the Hudson River. The house and 
its predecessor have been during a century and a 
quarter the home of the Stevens family, whose munifi- 
cence in founding and aiding the Institute was ae 
knowledged by President Alexander C. Humphreys in 
his speech of acceptance when Edwin A, Stevens, Jr., 
grandson of the Edwin A. Stevens who established the 
Institute, gave hini the key of the house. 

The parade of undergraduates and alumni that pre- 
ceeded the giving of the key was one of the most notable 
ever done by Stevens. Nearly every phase of the his- 
tory of Castle Point was pictorially shown and the 
class of ’97 actually succeeded in making itself look 
like a T rail. 


cae and students of Stevens Institute of Tech 
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“DREAMLAND” IN RUINS 


THE SITE OF CONEY ISLAND’S FAMOUS AMUSEMENT RESORT, WHICH WAS DESTROYED BY FIRE ON MAY 26TH, WITH A Loss OF $4,000,000. TITE GREAT TOWER, 
WHICH FOR YEARS WAS ONE OF THE MOST FAMILIAR LANDMARKS IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF NEW YORK, STOOD AT ABOUT THE CENTER OF THE MELANCHOLY JUNK- 


HEAP SHOWN 


IN 


THE PHOTOGRAPH 
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By Franklin Escher 





THE STABILITY OF INDUSTRIAL DIVIDENDS 


MPERIE it comes,” says the man at the 
news-ticker without taking his eye 
off the thachine, and reading out the 
words one by one as they slip from 
under the busy little wheel, “ The— 
regular — dividend — was — de- 
¢lared—on—” But here a babel of 
> conversation bursts out and -fo ofie 
“hears the rest of it. Time etiough 
to-morrow morning for the whys and wherefores. The 
point is that the suspense has been ended and that 
where it had been feared and expected that a evt would 
be made, the regular dividend has been declared. 

On a number of occasions recently, Wall Street has 
gone through the same thing. As long as it was pos- 
sible to stick to the belief that the Supreme Court de- 
cisions would be followed by sharp revival of business 
all over the country, not much was heard about the 
possibility of industrial dividetids having to be re- 
duced. But since the expected stimulus has failed to 
cuuse anything but the very mildest kind of a flutter 
in the low pulse of trade, there has been a good deal 
of anxious inquiry on the part of investors as to 
whether the dividends on industrial securities will not 
have to come down. 

In getting at such a question as this one of the 
stability of current industrial dividends, the best way 
is, perhaps, to divide up the leading industrial stocks 
into the groups in which they naturally fall, and then 
to consider the dividend outlook of each of the groups 
separately. All the industrial stocks dealt in on the 
Exehange cannot be so classified, but into one or an- 
other of the following divisions come practically all 
the leaders. First, of course, comes the ** Steel Group,” 
made up of United States Steel, Republic Iron and 
Steel, and several others. Next we have the “ Equip- 
ment Group,” comprising such shares as American 
Locomotive and American Car and Foundry. Third, 
there is the “Mining Group,’ made up of Amalga- 
mated, Utah Copper, and the others. Next we have 
what is known as the “ Manufacturing Group” com- 
prising such shares as International Harvester, Amer- 
ican Wool, United States Rubber, and many more. 
The “Telephone and Telegraph Group ”’—Western 
Union, for instance, and American Telephone and Tele- 
graph—make up the fifth class, while lastly there are 
the “ Fertilizer Stocks,” such as American Cotton Oil, 
Virginia Carolina Chemical, and American Agricul- 
tural Chemical. 

Because of the talk of price-cutting in the steel 
trade and the possibility of an “ open market,’ interest 
in the question of dividends runs high among the 
small army of shareholders in the various steel com- 
panies. With business no better than it is, can these 
concerns continue to pay dividends at the current rate? 
Can the United States Steel Corporation, for example. 
go on paying five per cent. on its common shares? 
Certainly there is every reason for thinking that it can. 
No one in touch with conditions in the steel trade 
imagines that the Steel Corporation or any of its 
competitors are making much money at present, but 
the ability to go cn paying dividends at current rates 
for the rest of the year is not a matter of current con- 
ditions. If, during the good times of the past couple 
of years, dividends were limited to one-half or two- 
thirds of what might well have been paid, that course 





was taken so that when a period of lean earnings did 
come along, accumulated supplies of cash would miake 
unnécessary any reduction of dividends. We are in otie 
of those lean periods now, when current earnings would 
not, perhaps, allow of the payment of a five-per-cerit. 
dividend, but in considering that question the surpliis 
earnings of recent good times have got to be taken 
into accoutit. During the calendar, yeat 1909, United 
States Steel, for example, in addition to the regtilar 
seveh per cent. paid on the preferred, earned 10.59 per 
cent. on the common and during the next year increased 
its earnings on the common to 12.23 per cent. Ott of 
the surplus earnings of those two years aloiie the 
company is obviously able to eontinue its regular 
dividend on the common for some time to corte. 

With the second group of shares, those of the comi- 
panies engaged in the mantifacture of railway equip- 
ment, tlhe case is a little different. With every pros- 
pect of big crops and with the railways under the 
necessity of buying cars and locomotives to handle 
them, the outtlook for the business of these equipment- 
manufacturitig companies is bright enough. But pros- 
pects, as the saying is, pay no dividends, and between 
now and the time when the profits from the expected 
business become available, there seetns certain to be a 
long dry period with earnings anything but satis- 
factory. And the equipment companies, unfortunately, 
are not fortified with surplus earnings resulting from 
several years of active business, as are some of the 
steel-manufacturing concerns, 

With the price of copper metal as public as the price 
of wheat or cotton, and with the Copper Producers’ 
Association each month making a full statement as to 
production and consumption, the dividend prospects 
of the copper shares can be figured out more closely, 
perhaps, than those of any other group of securities 
traded in on the Exchange. Dividends on the “ cop- 
pers” are merely a matter of the price of the metal. 
When the product of the mines, copper metal, com- 
thands a price of only eleven or twelve cents a pound, 
profits run small. When, on the other hand, con- 
sumers of copper are willing to pay fourteen or fifteen 
cents a pound, the producer’s percentage of pfofit is 
very largely increased and big dividends cati be paid. 
For a long time now, nearly four years, the former 
condition has prevailed, and the fiiarket for copper 
inetal has been very much depressed. And, as a fe- 
sult, the copper stocks have pretty well worked down 
to a “basis.” Amalgamated, for instance, which back 
in 1906 and 1907 used to pay seven-per-cent. dividends 
and sell well up above par, has paid only two per 
cent. during the past couple of years and sells at little 
nruore than half its former high price. Conditions in 
the copper trade, in other words, are, and for several 
years have been, extremely unfavorable, and the whole 
scheme of things has long ago been brought to a de- 
pression basis. With this class of indtistrials, indeed, 
the question is not as to whether present dividends can 
be maintained, but rather as to when a turn for the 
better and a rise in the price of copper metal will make 
it possible to put dividends back to somewhere near 
the old basis. 

The low price of copper metal which has worked 
havoe with the earning power of the mining companies 
has, however, been a great thing for the concerns 
manufacturing electrical equipment, and has put them 


in great shape to withstand a period of lessened eary- 
ings. A big volume of business has been done dutiny 
the past two years by General Electric, Westinghouse. 
and the other companies, and a glance at their earn- 
itigs statements is all that is necessary to see that j! 
has been done at a big profit. Because of the goo 
business done by these concerns ever since the end o! 
1908, they are in a strotiger position to go through ; 
period of dull times than most of the other industria}. 

Much less well fortified are the dividends paid by tli 
stocks in the “ Fertilizer Group.” More scientifi: 
methods of farming and big crops during the past tw: 
ot thtee years have resulted in these companies doiny 
a very fair business, but ii most cases increased earn 
ings lave been immediately followed by increase:! 
dividends, and the cash position has not been materi 
lly improved.. So far as preferred dividends are con- 
cerned, there is little reason to believe that even a con 
siderable period of poor earnings would make am 
difference. But whether the dividends on the common 
shares of these cotipanies are so well established i; 
soiiewhat of a question. 

With regard to the dividend chances of the many 
stocks making up the “ Manufacturing Group” it is 
difficult to speak as a whole—some of these concerns 
are in a strong position as a result of the last couple 
of years’ business, while others have added little or 
nothing to their surplus. As against International 
Harvester and United States Rubber and the other 
big manufacturing companies which have done con- 
spicuously well, there may be named just as many 
others for whom the past year or two have been ex- 
tremely unprofitable. And so it is with regard to the 
dividend outlook of these concerns. Whether or not 
the expected revival of business materializes, some of 
them will manage to make money while others will 
not. The particular line of business in whieh they 
fire engaged will make all the difference in the world, 
and in figuring the dividend chances of any stock in 
tliis group that must be counted a consideration of 
primary importance. 

The telephone and telegraph stocks, owing to the 
stability of this kind of business and the relatively 
small extent to which it is affected by the state of 
general trade, have about as bright a dividend outlook 
as aity of the industrials. Times of absolute depres- 
sioti do, of course, cause a fallitig off in the earnings 
of these concerns, but good management and a con- 
sistently conservative dividend policy have put prac- 
tically all the more important companies in a position 
where they have little to fear from atiy setback in 
general business.. Exceptionally well fortified,. for in- 
stince, is the dividend on American Telephone and 
Telegraph, while with. Western Union the only real 
question is as to whet the dividetid will be restored 
to the old basis. 

From the foregoing survey of the dividetid outlook 
for the various groups of industrial stocks, the natural 
conclusion is that while most of the big industrial com- 
panies can go on with their regular dividends, not a 
few of them will have to cut dividends if the expected 
trade revival does not materialize in the near future. 
Where there is a doubt, the cash surplus on hand will 
in most cases be the determining factor. To that 
feature of the industrial company’s report the wise 
investor will, therefore, give particular attention. 
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“ Pinafore”? the Immortal 
ON THE DAY OF SIR W. S. GILBERT’S TRAGIC DEATH BY DROWNING, A MEMORABLE REVIVAL OF HIS PEREN- 
NIAL’ OPERETTA, “ PINAFORE,” WAS MADE AT THE CASINO THEATER, NEW YORK, WITH A “ STAR CAST” 
* COMPRISING DE WOLF HOPPER, HENRY E. DIXEY, MARIE CAHILL, AND EUGENE S, COWLES. “ II. M. S. PINA- 
FORE,” ONE OF THE HAPPIEST PRODUCTS OF THE COPARTNERSHIP OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN, IS THIRTY- 
THREE YEARS OLD. ITS FIRST PRODUCTION WAS AT LONDON, MAY 28, 1878. IT WAS GIVEN FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN AMERICA IN JANUARY OF THE FOLLOWING YEAR, AT THE OLD STANDARD THEATER, NEW YORK 
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A Mary Anderson of To-day 
THE STRIKING*RESEMBLANCE OF MISS GRACE WASH- 
BURN, NOW APPEARING AT THE WINTER GARDEN, 
NEW YORK, TO MARY ANDERSON, MAKES THIS 
PHOTOGRAPH A REMARKABLE ONE. THIS YOUNG AC- 
TRESS POSED FOR MRS. 8S. J. FARNUM’S NEW FRIEZE 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, WASHINGTON 
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Wren, after its defeat in 1588, the 
reat Armada of Spain fled from the 
English ships round the wild coasts of 
Scotland and Ireland, most of the Spanish 
men-of-war went ashore upon the rocky 
and uncharted shores. Among these was 
the F/orencia, which has lain at the bot- 
tom of Tobermory Bay for more than 

















A sword, part of a cross-musket, a piece 
of pottery, and three stone cannon- 
balls, found in the wrecked galleon 


three centuries. Recently a company was 
formed in England for the purpose of re- 
trieving the treasures that are supposed to 
lie in her hold,and divers have brought up, 
among other things, the interesting relics 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
The coins shown are slightly larger than 
half-dollars, and are in a remarkably tine 





Relics of Spain’s Armada 


state of preservation. Another interesting 
relic is a medal of silver, supposed to have 
come from the rosary of a priest, of whom 
there were several on. board. It is black 
with age, but the cross and the crown of 
thorns stand out on the reverse as plainly 
as the lion and leopards on a modern half- 
crown. On the obverse is a portrait of 
the “ Victorious Christ,” supposed to be 
the only true likeness of our Saviour, 
taken from one cut on an emerald by 
command of Tiberius Cesar, and- sent by 
one of the Turkish Sultans to Pope 
Innocent VIII. for the redemption of his 
brother, then a captive of the Christians. 

These relics were discovered in a part 
of Tobermory Bay where a bed of shells, 
from three to five feet thick, lies below 
a thin layer of soft silt. The divers had 
to pierce the shell-bed with their picks, 
but their labors were amply rewarded. 
One theory of the presence of the shells 
is that when the Florencia went down the 
oysters and other molluses settled on the 
spot, attracted by the food provided by the 
bodies of the seamen and the provisions 
on board. In the forthcoming operations 
the shell-bed will be gradually blasted 
away, and the promoters have every rea- 
son to hope that their labors will be re- 
warded a hundredfold by the treasure 
which the Pope of that day gave to Spain 
in her attempt to crush the power of 
Elizabethan England. The Florencia is 
reputed to have had “thirty millions of 
money on board.” Silver “ pieces of 
eight” are worth about a dollar and a 
quarter each, and gold “ pieces of eight ” 
at $25,’so that if only a tenth of the re- 
puted thirty millions were forthcoming 
there would be a yield of something like 
$3,750,000. Gold cups, silver plate, and 
crucifixes are also believed to“be on board, 
as well as the ecrown—which one ancient 
diver says he saw among the timbers— 
that the Pope intended should be used at 
the Coronation of Philip of Spain in 
London. 




















Pieces of eight and other coins found in the “Florencia,” a Spanish galleon 
that was wrecked in Tobermory Bay, more than three hundred years ago 





Some Famous Dwarfs 


Amone the famous dwarfs of history 
was Jeffrey Hudson, who was introduced 
to Henrietta Maria, consort of Charles L., 
in a big venison pie. ‘‘ When the pie was 
opened” out stepped Jeffrey in all the 
dignity of his eighteen inches, and made a 
courtly obeisance to the astonished and 
delighted queen, who, in response to the 
little man’s appeal to be taken into her 
service, promptly granted the request. 

Jeffrey Hudson was a man of stout 
heart and adventurous spirit. He fought 
two duels, one with a turkey-cock and one 
With a certain Crofts, who faced the little 
fellow armed with a “squirt,” and was 
forthwith “shot dead.” Twice Jeffrey 
saw the inside of prison walls; once when 
he was captured by the French on his way 
across the Channel, and again when he 
was taken by Barbary corsairs. To cap 
his career of adventure, he was accused of 
complicity in the Popish plot, and spent 
the last of his days in the Gate House in 
1682. 

Another notable dwarf was Borulwaski, 
the Pole, of whose début an interesting 
tale is told. As a boy of fifteen, when-he was 
just one inch higher than a two-foot rule, 
Borulwaski was presented to the Empress 
Maria Theresa, who was so charmed by 








his good looks and grace that she seated 
him on her lap and gave him a hearty kiss. 
To the queen’s question as to what he 
considered the most interesting sight in 
Vienna, the dwarf replied: “What I 
now behold, so little a man on the lap of 
so great a lady.” This speech rendered 
the little fellow a great favorite. 

He became a special favorite of Stan- 
islaus II.. who took him to England and 
introduced him to George III., and for 
more than half a century Borulwaski 
made his home at the English court. 

This dwarf, who at his tallest was a 
yard and three inéhes, had a sister whose 
head just reached her big brother’s 
shoulders. Borulwaski was not only a 
handsome and courtly man, but a scholar 
of repute. He lived in five reigns, and 
was laid to rest in Dunham, in 1837, side 


by side with the Falstaffian Stephen 
Kemble. 
Richard Gibson and his wife, who 


flourished in the seventeenth century, were 
a remarkable pair, quite apart from their 
inches, which, combined, barely made up 
seven feet. Both were clever painters of 
miniatures, and Gibson was drawing-mas- 
ter to the daughters of James II. At 
their wedding, which was arranged by 
Henrietta Maria, Charles I. gave the bride 
away, the queen placed a valuable dia- 
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mond ring on her finger, and Edmund 
Waller, the court poet, wrote a poem in 
honor of the occasion. 

Among other dwarfs of interest was 
Philetas, who acted as tutor to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and who was said to be so 
light as well as short that he carried 
weights in his pockets to prevent his being 
blown away! Then there were Coropas 
and Andromeda, two tiny handmaidens 
of Julia, niece of Augustus, each of whom 
was but twenty-eight inches high. Riche- 
bourg, who died in Paris in 1858, was 
just one inch under two feet. 





It is a curious fact that most of the 
famous dwarfs lived to ripe old ages. 


Borulwaski was but two years short of 
the century when he died; Richebourg was 
ninety; Gibson was seventy-four, while 
his widow died at the advanced age of 
eighty-nine years. 

Among those in the service of the late 
Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamid, who 
found themselves without a job upon the 
abdication of that ruler was the clever 
dwarf Mehemmed Selim, who stands twen- 
ty-eight inches in his stockings. Mehem- 
med Selim is said to be a linguist of re- 
markable attainments, and a musician of 
no mean ability. 





Ailments that Workmen 


Incur 
Many trades have their peculiar ill- 
nesses in attendance. The baker often 


ends as a consumptive; this being due to 
the bad effects on his respiratory organs 
of the inhalation of hot and often un- 
ventilated air. The experience of braziers 
is pretty severe while it lasts, and has a 
certain pathological interest. Their work 
in foundries results in the inhalation of 
copper and zine vapors, which produces 
chills, headache, and high fever. When 
the effects wear off, however, the brazier 
is thenceforward immune, and disposed to 
look upon the experiences of the novice in 
the light of a joke. 

Polishers of furniture are apt to get 
skin affections from the effects of the al- 
cohol they use in their work. The vapor 
of naphtha inhaled by workers in facto- 
ries where it is prepared, or where it is 
used extensively for any purpose, often 
affects men in the same manner as chloro- 
form. The blacksmith often becomes par- 
alyzed on one side, the condition being 
due to. the shock of the hammer on his 
nerves, while the brilliancy of his forge 
has an equally unfortunate effect upon 
his sight. 

Those who work in the midst of ma- 
chines or with copper and brass become 
deaf; brewers develop liver trouble; the 
girl in the sweat-shop suffers from creep- 
ing paralysis; and the minister often from 
writers’ cramp. 

In Belgium, not long ago, a case oc- 
curred in which a young workman trying 
to lift a weight not unduly heavy found his 
left arm suddenly paralyzed. X-ray ex- 
posure showed neither fracture nor dislo- 
eation, but the deltoid muscle (which aids 
in raising the arm) as well as certain 
spinal muscles and ligaments of the elbow, 
was atrophied. Through long-continued 
weight-lifting there was an elongation or 
tearing away of nerve roots. 

Another case is spoken of in which 
steady effort, not exceptionally arduous, 
produced contraction of the biceps and 
atrophy of the muscles of the arm. <A 
trick rider on a bicycle developed similar 
symptoms. 

The cook becomes short-sighted, owing 
to the effects of hot vapor upon his eyes. 





A Crab and His Anemone 


Ir is the habit of some crustaceans to 
hide their shells under sea denizens of 
other species, apparently with the purpose 
of protecting themselves. A certain her- 
mit crab found in the Mediterranean Sea 
is fond of a sea-anemone, and it is un- 
usual to find a shell that a hermit has 
chosen for his house unprotected by his 
anemone friend. 

One of these sea-anemones was captured 
and put in a large aquarium on the shell 
in which was a hermit crab who seemed 
already to have outgrown his house. 

All went well for a while. Then the 
hermit grew so large that he had to leave 
his shell and abandon his friend. An hour 
after the hermit left his old shell the 
owner of the aquarium was surprised to 
find the sea-anemone on top of the new 
shell which the hermit crab had adopted 
as his dwelling. They both seemed very 
well satisfied. 

How had the anemone come there? The 
owner soon found out. He cautiously 
lifted the shell to-the surface of the water 
and let the anemone fall to the bottom 
of the aquarium. -Then he put the shell 
down near it. 

Hardly had the crustacean touched bot- 
tom before he seized the anemone with one 
claw, then with two, and the owner saw 
at once what the hermit intended to do. 








With great care he went to work to re- 
place the anemone on the shell. He found 
the anemone upside down, and he took 
great pains to set it upright again. Then 
he grasped it firmly with two claws, and 
raised it and placed it on the shell. For 
twelve minutes he remained perfectiy mo- 
tionless, pressing it firmly to the shell all 
the time. Then he very cautiously took 
away first one claw, and then the other. 
The owner was pleased to see that, when 
he moved, the sea-anemone remained in 
place, as firmly fixed as the energetic lit- 
tle crab could wish. 





“Go About Your Business” 


Tue old Temple clock in London bears a 
curious inseription, the origin of which is 
ascribed to a chance remark. 

Some two hundred years or so 
master workman was employed to repair 
and put in a new face upon the clock 
When his work was nearly done he asked 
the benchers for an appropriate motto to 
carve upon the base. They promised to 
think of one. Week after week he came for 
their decision, but was put off. One day 
he found them at dinner in commons. 

“What motto shall I put on the clock, 
your lordship,” he asked of a learned 
judge. 

“Oh, go about your business!” his Hon- 
or cried, angrily. 

“And very suitable for a lazy, dawd- 
ling gang!” the clock-maker is said to 
have muttered, as he retreated. It is cer- 
tain that he carved “Go about your busi- 
ness ” on the base. 

The lawyers decided that no better 
warning could be given them at any hour 
of the day, and there the inscription still 
remains. 
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Slippers for Soldiers 


THe term “a warrior in dressing-gown 
and slippers” used to be deemed one of 
opprobrium, but it can no longer be so, at 
least in France, where the Ministry of 
War has equipped the French cavalry with 
felt slippers as a part of the field kit. 
Perhaps the dressing-gown will come later. 

The French War Office has, it is said, 
proved by experiment that nothing rests 
the soldiers so quickly after a hard drill 
as to take off their boots and go about 
in loose slippers. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
Lottle. o*. 


Use BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. 6%» 
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BUSINESS WOMEN 


A Lunch Fit For a King. 





An active and successful young lady tells 
her food experience: 

“Some years ago I suffered from nervous 
prostration, induced by continuous brain 
strain and improper food, added to a great 
grief. 

“T was ordered to give up my work, as 
there was great danger of my mind failing 
me altogether. My stomach was in bad 
condition (nervous dyspepsia, I think now) 
and when Grape-Nuts food was recom- 
mended to me, I had no faith in it. How- 
ever, I tried it, and soon there was a marked 
improvement in my condition. 

“T had been troubled with faint spells, and 
had used a stimulant to revive me. I found 
that by eating Grape-Nuts at such times I 
was relieved and suffered no bad effects, 
which was a great gain. As to my other 
troubles—nervous prostration, dyspepsia, 
ete.—on the Grape-Nuts diet they soon 
disappeared. : 

“‘T wish especially to call the attention of 
office girls to the great benefit I derived 
from the use of Grape-Nuts as a noon lunehi- 
eon. I was thoroughly tired of cheap 
restaurants and ordinary lunches, and so 
made the experiment of taking a package 
of Grape-Nuts food with me, apd then 
slipping out at noon and getting a nickel’s 
worth of sweet cream to add to it. 

“T found that this simple dish, finished 
off with an apple, peach, orange, or a bunch 
of grapes, made a lunch fit for a king, and 
one that agreed with me perfectly. 

“T throve so on my Grape-Nuts diet that 
I did not have to give up my work at all, 
and in the two years have had only four lost 
days charged up against me. 

Let me add that your suggestions in the 
little book, ‘Road to Wellville,’ are, in my 
opinion, invaluable, especially to women.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Read ‘“‘The Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above lettér? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 
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The rich, smooth mellowness 
of a Cascade Highball is but 
another most convincing 
proof of the superiority of 
Cascade Whisky. 

Original bottling has oldgold label. 
GEO. A, DICKEL & CO. 
Distillers 

Nashville, Tenn. 104 
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Write Advertising Bureau, Room 653 
South Station, Boston 
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Treatment for Hydrophobia a 
Hundred Years Ago 


Wuat the editor of a newspaper a cen- 
tury ago considered a part of his duty 
toward his readers may be gathered from 
the files of The Evening Post for May, 
1811. On the twenty-third of that month 
William Coleman, one of the founders and 
the first editor of that journal, wrote 
thus, under the heading “ Mad Dogs ” 

“From the morning papers we learn 
that several persons have lately been bit- 
ten by mad dogs in this city. A number 
of cows, hogs, ‘and horses have also been 
bitten, some of which have died with hy- 
drophobia. 

I feel it my duty to inform the public 
on this occasion, and I hesitate not to 
take upon myself the responsibility of 
doing so, that all who may have the mis- 
fortune to be bit by a mad dog may be 
certain of a cure by application to Mr. 
Jesse Lewis, living in Mamaroneck, County 
of West Chester. His father, who is now 
dead, obtained this knowledge from a 
Dr. Vanderveer, an elderly physician of 
New Jersey, many years since, and for a 
trifle made the secret known to Mr. Rob- 
ert Bowne of this city; it is the plant 
commonly called sculleap, which, if time- 
ly administered, that is, any time before 
the appearance of hydrophobia, has never 
been known to fail. The editor has the 
less hesitation in confidently recommend- 
ing this remedy to the public because 
striking instances of its success have fal- 
len within his personal knowledge Among 
many others the following deserves special 
mention. About five years ago, 
memory serves me, a mad dog at Pelham 
Manor, being a favorite and running 
about the house, bit no less than twelve 
persons in one family; to these the scull- 
cap was administered by Lewis without 
delay, and no one experienced the least 
inconvenience; two hogs in the neighbor- 
hood were also bit by ‘the same dog at the 
same time, but nothing was administered ; 
both of them went mad, and died of the 
hydrophobia.” 

On the twenty-ninth of the same month 
Mr. Coleman returned to the topic thus: 
“Among the causes that at this moment 
agitate and alarm the community, that 
which forms the subject of this article is 
not the least. Hydrophobia has long been 


if my | 





classed with the most terrible of diseases ; 
its frightful and fatal terminations have 
caused it to be dreaded more, perhaps, 
than any calamity to which the human 
species is liable. Hitherto it has baffled 
all the efforts of the medical profession, 
and quack remedies have followed quack 
remedies in endless succession for cen- 
turies; still, eandor has been compelled to 
allow that among them all none hitherto 
discovered has proved in all cases certain. 
At length, I firmly believe, this great de- 
sideratum has come to light; at least it 
may without fear of contradiction be as- 
serted that the treatment observed by Mr. 
Jesse Lewis and his father (who is now 
dead) for a great number of years and 
to a great number of patients, has never 
in a solitary instance failed of a com- 
pleat success, whether administered to 
man or beast. I have seen, myself, con- 
vineing proof of its efficacy. A couple of 
hogs in the neighborhood in which I vis- 
ited were bit by a mad dog, and several 
cattle were also bit by the same dog both 
before and after the biting of these hogs, 
every one of which died with hydrophobia, 
excepting the hogs, to which only Lewis 
gave his remedy: they both recovered of 
their wounds (which were large), and 
never discovered any symptoms of illness. 
I have this morning seen Mr. Lewis him- 
self, who is in town (he is at the lower 
Bull’s Head), and obtained from him the 
following paper, with liberty to publish it: 
“*We, the Subscribers, whose names are 
marked with the letter A, have ourselves 
been bit by mad dogs and were cured by 
Jesse Lewis of the town of Mamaroneck 
in West Chester County and State of New 
York. We, whose names are marked with 
the letter B had one or more of our fami- 
lies bit by mad dogs, and they were cured 
by the same Jesse Lewis. We, whose 
names are marked with the letter C, had 
one or more creatures bit by mad dogs, and 
had them cured by said Jesse Lewis. We, 
whose names are marked with the letter 
D, are well acquainted with Mr. Jesse 
Lewis, and are satisfied he can cure bite 
of a mad dog, having never heard of one, 
either man or beast, ever getting mad that 
he was called in.’ ” 

Then follows a list of witnesses’ names. 




















NINE LIVES AND A CAT 


THIS CAT PLAYED FOSTER-MOTHER TO 


NINE 


BABY RATS IN LOS ANGELES 


RECENTLY 





Bird Migration 


Wuy do the birds migrate toward the 
tropics in the autumn and toward the 
poles in spring? It would be easy to sup- 
pose that the autumnal -migration is in 
search of food, were it not for the fact 
that in the spring the birds leave abundant 
supplies of food in the warm regions, and 
arrive in the colder regions before vege- 
tation is far advanced. 

Another suggestion, that the migration 
north is for breeding purposes, has been 
disproved by the fact that the migratory 
habit is found in birds that do not breed 
until the second or third year. It has been 
suggested and argued plausibly that the 
explanation is to be found in “ the search 
for light.” 

The polar regions are, of course, dark 
in winter, and the days are short in the 
temperate zones. On the other hand, the 
days are longer in high latitudes than 
in the tropics” ‘between the spring and the 
autumnal equinoxes. Birds are voracious 
feeders, and they occupy most of the day- 
light in seeking food, being greatly de- 
pendent upon their eyes in the search. 
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Some confirmation of this theory is found 
in the fact that birds do not start on 
their journeys southward or northward 
impelled by a change in the temperature, 
for they take their flight southward in 
warm autumns and northward in cold 
springs on practically the same days of 
the month as in other years. The theory 
is at least interesting. 





The Pygmy Hippopotamus 


Tue diminutive black persons of Africa, 
so graphically described by Stanley, the 
explorer, are not the only pygmies pro- 
duced by that continent. In Sierra Leone 
and Liberia are found pygmy hippopotami, 
some specimens of which have been sent 
to England. These animals are said to 
be more like pigs in their habits than 
their gigantic relatives. A fair-sized mud- 
hole is quite sufficient for them. They 
appear to prefer solitude in their native 
haunts, going about singly, and when two 
are seen in company they almost invaria- 
bly consist of a mother and her calf. 





Some Musical Attractions of 
Unusual Interest 


The voice of the Metropolitan Oper: (om. 
pany’s youngest prima-donna, Alma (; luck; 
the exceptionally rich and powerful ba:itone 
of Mario Sammarco, a favorite artist with 
this season’s Chicago-Philadelphia (pera 
Company; and the exquisite music of 
Vessella’s Italian Band are three of the ood 
things that will delight—are even now de. 
lighting—the music-lovers of this city. 

These are the big features in the Junie list 
of new Victor records just issued and it goes 


es, 
without saying that they are all worth |ear- 


ing. Alma Gluck’s rendition of the touch- 
ingly effective Scotch song, ‘My Laddi >,” is 
a wonderfully beautiful performance show- 
ing the rich tones of her expressive voice, and 
her singing of a popular Habanera }, two 
Cuban writers is) also delightful. Mario 
Sammarco sings a Neapolitan song ani the 
great air, ‘‘Adamastor, Ruler of the Occan, 
from Africana, and all the roundness of tone, 
the volume, the phrasing and technique for 
which this artist is celebrated, are perfectly 
reproduced. 

The records by Vessella’s Italian Band will 
be of particular interest to all who have ever 
been to Atlantic City, for the daily concerts 
by this dashing director and his famous 
Italian band of soloists are among the big 
attractions of that popular Mecca for 
pleasure-seekers. His control over his band 
is remarkable, and the unusual prec ision and 
shading are shown to advantage in the three’ 
numbers this organization plays—the Orien- 

tal waltz, ‘A Vision of Salome”: Cotts- 
chalk’s “The Last Hope” ; and Beethoven’ 8 
“Moonlight Sonata.” 

Two new records by the Imperial Russian 
Balalaika Court Orchestra are also presented 
this month—a charming serenade, played 
with pleasing effect, and a ‘Rubinstein num- 
ber, the gay Toreador portion cf the fasci- 
nating Bal Costume. 

The first. record from Kdénigskinder, 
pre pele rae newest fairy opera, is ren- 
dered by Otto Goritz and is a most effective 

rformance. John McCormack sings the 
Roaniitel “Believe Me If All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms” and Olecott’s “Mother 
Machree’’; the latter is from Barry of Bally- 
more and McCormack’s singing of it is one 
of the most touchingly beautiful renditions 
possible to imagine. 

But you don’t need to imagine; you can 
actually hear this reeord—yes, even if you 
haven’t a Victor. That doesn’t matter, for 
wherever you see the Victor trademark 
you'll find a dealer who will consider it a 
privilege to play any Victor music for you. 
So don’t hesitate to go and hear this delight- 
ful music at the very earliest opportu- 
nity. Pia 








Club Cocktails 


A BOTTLED DELIGHT 






Simply -— 
through cracked 
ice, and serve. 















cocktail. Accept 
no substitute. 


Martini (gin base) and 
Manhattan (whiskey 
baze) arethe most 
popular. Atall 

good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Sole Props. 
Hartford 
New York 
London 








THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


Practical Golf 


WALTER 4 TRAVIS 





Revised Edition, including the New Rules 


The book is profusely illustrated from 
: photographs. 
Crown 8vo. 200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 
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The Leaping Ouananiche 


Tur accompanying illustration is from a 
slighty retouched photograph furnished by 
Mr. E. D. T. Chambers, of Quebec, author 
of The Leaping Ouananiche. This fish is 
one of the gamest known. It is a land- 
Jocked salmon, and it became famous first at 
the head-waters of the Saguenay in Quebec. 
It is really the Salmo sebago, which bears 
the name of the Maine lake where it was 
discovered a number of years ago. Since 
the first identification of the Salmo se- 
hago und recognition of its game qualities. 
it has become a favorite with sportsmen, 
and many lakes in the East have been 
stocked with landlocked salmon. 





man, using most frequently a Jack Scott 
or Silver Doctor fly, casts into these cakes 
of foam. The fly gradually sinks down and 
is moved underneath the white surface. 
When the fish strikes it. is almost like a 
quick, hard blow, and usually the next in- 
stant there is a flash like silver in the 
air four or five feet above the surface. 
This is the beginning of a severe struggle, 
characterized by an amount of agility on 
the part of the fish which is unequalled. 
Half of the time the fish seems to be in 
the air, and for the rest there is usually 
a succession of quick, fierce runs. Pound 
for pound, there is probably no fish on 

















From a photograph by E. D. T. Chambers 


The leaping ouananiche 


In the Lake St. John region of Can- 
ada the lake itself seems to occupy the re- 
lation of the sea to the Salmo salar, or 
sea- going salmon, to quote from an im- 
portant forthcoming book, Harper’s Camp- 
ing and Scouting. Fish come down from 
the great rivers which empty into the lake, 
and are in the lake in the early spring. 
Then they ascend the rivers. As the water 
pours down at the foot of the falls and 
rapids great cakes of foam form, often a 
foot or more thick, some of which are 
seen in the picture. In these white, viscid 
masses flies are caught, and the fish come 
up from below to feed on them. The fisher- 





the continent which has the endurance and 
strength of the ouananiche. ‘It is probable 
that the average size will not be more 
than two or three pounds, although they 
have been taken of a weight of from eight 
to ten pounds. There are times when they 
refuse the fly, and then phantom minnows 
or spoons are used, though this is less 
sportsmanlike. : 

Since the first vogue of the ouananiche 
began the fish has been identified in many 
of the rivers farther to the east along the 
Labrador Plateau, but Labrador fishing, 
whether for ouananiche or salmon, is, of 
course, a quite elaborate matter. 





How Dogs Were Named 


ir is probable that few lovers of the 
most popular dog of to-day—the bulldog— 
know whence he obtained his name. He 
is called a “bull” for the reason that for- 
merly his services were employed in the 
driving of cattle. The dog was trained 
te meet the rushes of the bull by the sim- 
ple expedient of seizing its charge by its 
most sensitive part, the nose. 

The spaniel, formerly one of the most 
popular species of dogs, gets its name from 
Spain, from which country the first breeds 
were sent to England, where for a long 
time they were called “ Spanish dogs.” 

Some have thought that the fox-terrier 
derived his name from the fox, by reason 
of his pointed fox-like muzzle, but, as a 
matter of fact, the dog was not so named 
on account of any fancied resemblance to 
Reynard. On the contrary, the fox-ter- 
rier is so named because, in the days when 
he was much larger in size and of greater 
Strength than now, it was employed by 
English sportsmen to draw and kill the 
fox, being sent down into Reynard’s bur- 
row for that purpose. 








Many of the species of hounds so popu- 
lar to-day are survivors of tne time when 
most hunting-dogs were taught to 
“hound” game. Then dogs selected by 
reason of their superior speed and powers 
of endurance were chosen to accompany 
the hunting-parties. Hounds were divided 
into two classes—those best qualified to 
follow the game by scent, and those ca- 
pable of sighting ‘the quarry a long dis- 
tance away. All, however, were expected 
to unite in the running down of the 
quarry. And so it happens that, in the 
Teutonic languages, the name of “ hound ” 
or “hund,” as the Germans have it, was 
originally used to designate all species of 
dogs, but came in time to be applied to 
hunting-dogs only. In later times there 
came a differentiation with respect to 
greyhounds, rabbit - hounds, bloodhounds, 
deer-hounds, ete. 

An interesting case in point is that of 
the German dachshund, which means 
“badger-hound.” The first dogs of this 
species were employed in the drawing of 
badgers. 

The breed is now too degenerate for 
tracking such game. 
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From an actual photograph of the winner. 


THE MARMON 


“The Easiest Riding Car In The World” 





International Champion 


The greatest speed event mankind has ever 
known—the International Sweepstakes—run 
on the Indianapolis Speedway, May 30, was 
won by Ray Harroun, driving a Marmon, 
500 miles in 6 hours, 42 minutes, and 8 


seconds, averaging 


500 





74.61 Miles Per Hour for 


Miles 


In the competition were the most famous 
drivers in the world and forty cars—among 
them the finest that Europe and America 


have produced. 


The Marmon hood was not raised during 
Not a drop of 


the long grind of 500 miles. 


new water was put in the radiator. 


Perfect 


lubrication and no mechanical trouble of any 


kind. 


There were but four tire changes on 


the winning Marmon—three of the original 


tires finished the race. 





Fifth 


Place 





Joe Dawson in 


Another Marmon Took 





This ts a fitting climax to the brilliant racing 
record of the victorious Marmon which already 
had to its credit the longest and most remarkable 
list of important racing victories ever won by any 


make of motor car. 


There can be but one logical 


conclusion that will interest the buyer—M armon 


Design, Marmon Materials, Marmon Work- 


manship Must Be Right. 


Established 1851 


NORDYKE & MARMON Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANA 


Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing. 







Five Passenger 
Touring Car 


+ 


$2750 
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MANHATTAN BEACH 


“Swept by Ocean Breezes” 
CONVENIENTLY REACHED BY TRAIN, TROLLEY OR MOTOR 


The most popular resort center around New York City, where the temperature seldom varies 


from 70°, 
Unsurpassed bathing, New Tennis Courts, Celebrated musical festivals, Famous open-air res- 
taurants, and various other attractions and outdoor pastimes. 


America’s Leading Seashore Hotels 


MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL savyo*Panx 


OPEN JUNE 24TH 


Concerts by the Manhattan Beach Band, 
Giovanni E, Conterno, Director. 


EUROPEAN PLAN NEW PERGOLA GARAGE 
ORIENTAL HOTEL | svse'tive 
Mercadante’s Orchestra Concerts 
EUROPEAN PLAN TENNIS COURTS 


Ideal Auto Roads Directly to 
Hotel Entrances 


Both Hotels under the man- 
agement of Jos. P. Greaves, 
of the Florida East Coast 
Hotel Company. 







GARAGE 


New York Booking Office 
243 Fifth Ave. 


yJunio 


$ 5 8 All around Stationary 
Work Engine 














° ° A good small 
Built Right sosco 
anteed the 
same as if it cost $500, by a big respon- 


sible concern. Made to last a lifetime. 
A woman can run it. Hopper cooied. 


Gray Marine Motors 


For Cruisers, Work Boats 
Speed Boats and Canoes 














Powerful—good material, workmanship and “The 

finish. Comes mounted, all ready to run as you engine 

see it. Put in your gasoline and start it up. Sein 
no 





Agents make big money selling it because it attention ” 


sells itself and makes no trouble after it is sold. 


It looks good, runs good and is good. Occupies a 
field distinctly its own because of its high quality. 





Write for agent's proposition today. 


3 h. p. $60—6 h. p. $89.50—I2h. p. $188.00 
24h. p. $330.00—36h. p. $528.00 —Complete 
ready to install in your boat. 


Farm-Pumping and 


Gray General Power Motors 


Gasoline or kerosene, 3 to 36 
horsepower. 

6h. p. Farm Engine $94 to 
$124 complete. 

3h. p. Farm and Stationary 
Engine, $65, 
guaranteed to 


Absolutely guaranteed in every detail. 


7 to 36 h. p. — 1, 2 and 3 cylinders — combination, 
2 and 3 port. 


Bosch High Tension Magneto—the most up-to-date. 
marine engine built. 


























develop 4 b. Pp. 

hag te Write today for Big New 
—Sehp ae, 

- . P. for 

$560. Catalog 


me ne ai ae eee t 
. Catalog, and what you want to use the engine for 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, “Stakte""= Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Gray Motors, Ltd. 615 River Front St., Walkerville, Ont. 
























Montyon, Miser 


For many years the French Academy 
has annually distributed wreaths of roses 
to young girls who are found to have dis- 
tinguished themselves “by feminine vir- 
tues, and by exemplary devotion to duty.” 
These wreaths are accompanied by prizes 
in money, and constitute the Montyon 
“ prizes of virtue.” They are so called in 
honor of the Baron de Montyon, who 
founded them early in the last century. 

The Baron was a queer man. He was 
probably possessed of the most singular 
character of any philanthropist whereof 
we have any knowledge. He was miserly 
to the last degree, but the full extent 
of his penuriousness was never known 
until the correspondence between him and 
the steward or intendant of his estate 
came to light. 

This eccentric philanthropist economized 
every copper that was possible to go to 
swell his benefactions, even to the extent 
of cutting off sources of income. At one 
time he wrote to his intendant: 

“Sell the Paris mare and the little 
white mare for whatever you can get for 


them. I cannot afford to feed them any 
longer. Keep the others as long as there 


is cartage for them, but feed them no more 
than I have ordered you, a measure of 
oats and a bundle of straw a day.” 

Montyon discovered that trespassers 
were occasionally helping themselves to 
some unripe cherries in front of his es- 
tate. “Pick the cherries at once,” he 
wrote to the intendant, “and sell them 
for whatever you can get.” 

Once the intendant wrote that a cow 
had died of cold in the stable, for want of 
boards to stop the cracks, and that others 
seemed likely to die from the same cause. 
As for the house, he reported, it was so 
cold for want of fuel that ink and pens 





were frozen. “ Never mind,” wroie the 
philanthropist, “the winter wil] s: ' 
over.” 

Montyon was a hard master, and i; ten. 
ants on his estate did not pay what. was 
due him on the instant, they were { red 
off, no matter what their condition. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution 
Montyon took refuge in Switzerland. and 
subsequently in England. The old ii‘end. 


” be 


ant wrote him interesting letters 2 \out 
the exciting occurences in France. ~ [)o 


not use so much paper in your letiors.” 
the Baron commanded, “ the postage costs 
altogether too much.” 


The intendant, who was most faiiliful 
to his master’s interests despite \ont- 
yon’s meanness, continued to give the 
Baron full accounts of matters on the 
estate. “I want no more of your uscless 


dissertations,” the master wrote back, 
* Did I not tell you to economize witli your 
paper?” 

At this time the Baron was making 
gifts at regular intervals to the poor, far 
he was capable of private benevolence. 

During his stay in London a I'rench 
lady, who had lost a fortune in the Revo- 
lution, remarked in his presence that if 
she had six hundred franes to return to 
France she might recover a part of her 
former possessions. That day she re- 
ceived the sum of six hundred francs from 
some unknown person. She went to 
France, did succeed in recovering a part 
of her estate, and returned to London. 

Montyon promptly presented himself to 
her, declared that it was he who had sent 
her the six hundred franes, and demanded 
its repayment. The lady paid it. That 
night Montyon gave the sum to a_ poor 
refugee in London. He was the most be- 
nevolent miser that ever lived. 
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COUNTING LONDON 


A CENSUS OF ALL PERSONS AND VEHICLES ENTERING THE CITY OF LONDON WAS 


TAKEN RECENTLY. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE ENUMERATORS STANDING ON 


BLACKFRIARS ‘BRIDGE 


’ 





Sponge Cultivation 


Sponces are becoming scarcer and 
searcer, the higher qualities fetching ex- 
traordinary prices as compared with those 
of a few years ago. This condition has 
led to the suggestion that some artificial 
substitute for the sponge be devised, or 
that sponge cultivation take on a new and 
better phase. 

Experiments in the Mediterranean show 
that the cultivation of sponges may be 
undertaken with excellent prospects of 
success off the French coast, and that 
such cultivation need not, as it was first 
feared, be confined to the Tunisian shores. 
Sponges from the opposite shores of the 
Mediterranean have already been carried 
to France and planted on its coasts. It 
is expected that the sponge industry will 
be greatly strengthened by these methods. 

Fragments of sponge transported to 
another locality heal in about three 
months, when they again begin to grow. 
Irregular bits soon become spherical and 
rapidly increase in size, adding twenty- 
five times their own value in the course 
of four or five years. The growth is, of 
course, slow—especially during the first 
year—mainly because of the necessity for 
healing the wound caused by the tearing 
off of the fragment from the main body 
for transplanting. ‘ 
The character of the spongy tissue is 











altered by cultivation, the dark tint be- 
coming much clearer. It has not as yet 
been ascertained whether there is sufli- 
cient change in this respect to alter the 
commercial value of the product. 





The Cedars of Lebanon 


Very carefully enclosed and guarded 
are the two hundred remaining cedars of 
Lebanon, those famous trees that once 
clothed all the sides of the Syrian mout- 
tain. So tall and beautiful were they in 
comparison with the trees of Palestine that 
the Hebrew writers celebrated them with 
extraordinary praise, and from the earli- 
est ‘times their soft white wood was the 
glory of Jewish architecture. They were 
used ‘in Solomon’s Temple, and in its suc- 
cessor, and also in the church that (on- 
stantine built at Jerusalem. 

The surviving trees are-~called by the 
Arabs the “ trees of God,” and under thelr 
wide-spreading branches the elergy of the 


bh . 1 
Greek Church occasionally celebrate mass. 


i Several of the trees in the grove are 
over ‘fifteen hundred years old, and jiave 
a height of one hundred feet and a circum 
ference of fifty. In appearance +¢y 
more resemble the aged larch or the ™a 
jestic oak than the cedar that is known 
in America. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 





Winter Tours of the Hamburg-American Line 
1911-1912 in addition to its regular service 





Ts TWO GRAND CRUISES 
AROUND THE WORLD 








4 SOUTH AMERICA 
STRAITS OF MAGELLAN 
VALPARAISO 


The S,S. CLEVELAND (17,000 tons) will start on the first cruise from New York, Oct, 21, 1911, 
and on the second from San Francisco, Feb. 6,1912. Duration of each cruise 110 days. From $650 
upward, including all necessary expenses aboard and ashore. These trips will be repeated annually. 





The S.S. BLUECHER will leave from New York Jan. 20, 1912, on her third cruise to South America, 
visiting principal ports. An ideal cruise of 74 days. $350 and up. 








ia: 


FIVE CRUISES TO 
THE WEST INDIES 





S.S. MOLTKE from New York Jan. 23, 1912, 28 days, $150 and up 
~ sis rat 2 * ” 


“*“ MOLTKE ie « 24. * 28 “* g150 
“ HAMBURG “ 3s Mar. 7. “ 21 “ $125 
* MOLTKE “ fo * 26. “ 16 “ s 85 
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ORIENTAL 
CRUISE 








| SPECIAL TRIP TO MADEIRA, 
GIBRALTAR, RIVIERA, 


On January 30, 1912, the superb cruising steamer VICTORIA LUISE (16,500 tons) will leave from 
New York on an eighty-day cruise to Madeira, Spain, the Mediterranean and Orient. $350 and upward, 





The palatial transatlantic liner KAISERIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA (25,000 tons) leaving New York 
Feb. 10, 1912, will visit Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche, Genoa and Egypt, allowing several 
hours’ stay at each port. 


ITALY AND EGYPT 














NILE 
SERVICE 








by the superb steamers of the Hamburg and Anglo-American Nile Company. 





Regular sailings from England, France and Germany to the Mediterranean, and to Cuba, Jamaica, Hayti, Colombia, Costa Rica, Panama and 


connections for West Coast points. 





The 68 Services of the Hamburg-American Line encircle the earth and touch at over three hundred ports. 





For detailed information apply to 


CABIN DEPARTMENT, HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











J. ORAS McFARLAND, President 
B. WATROUS, Secretary 
| WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, Treasurer 


To the Real Owners of 
Niagara Falls 


OUR property is in danger, You must act quickly if 
you would save for yourselves and the Nation one of 
the most magnificent pieces of scenery in the world— 

Niagara Falls—whieh draws each year more than a million 
visitors—a great army of travelers who spend Twenty-five 
Millions of dollars there and on the way. This vast income 
will increase if the Falls remain as a great spectacle. Would it 
be good business to destroy the source of such an income P 


Here is the Danger 


The Falls have “unquestionably been seriously injured by the diversions 
already made” by the Power Companies, to run their giant turbines. This is 
the formal report of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, after 
two years of accurate measurements and records. And he reports that 
“additional diversions, now under way, will add to the damage.” ‘The Ameri- 
can Fall is very thin in places. The Bridal Veil is less in volume. Hundreds 
of feet on the Horseshoe Fall are barely covered. Portions of the Rapids 
are much less impressive. 

The Power Companies, seeing an opportunity to increase their income more 
than Five Millions of dollars annually, are fighting the reénactment of the 
Burton Bill, which expires June 29, 1911. They want now the maximum 
limit of water allowed under our waterways treaty with Canada. This would 
mean an INCREASED DRAIN on the Falls of SEXTY-EIGHT PER CENT 
beyond the amount of water now taken by these corporations. They also 
want the limit removed on the transmission of power from Canada. 


e 

It is to Your Interest 
to have Mr. Burton’s Senate Joint Resolution 3 passed without amendment, 
thereby preventing the passage of measures that would benefit only a few private 
corporations at the expense and to the shame of the whole American , 

The Burton Bill, passed in 1906 and extendéd’in 1909, was more than fair 
to the Power Companies. It gave them all the water they could then use, or 
were preparing to use. It did not stop any going enterprise. The Burton 
Resolution will continue permanenny these fair, just, and protective provisions 
of the original Burton Bill. 


Will You Help 


to save this great National Asset from the Agégressions of Forty Millions of 
power-company capital? Write or wire your or Representatives in 
Congress. DO IT TODAY. Write for further facts to the American Civic 
Association, which first called President Roosevelt’s attention to the National 
ownership of Niagara. Send us copies of the replies you get. We are fighting 
for your rights and we need your assistance. Protect your own interests by 
using a dozen postage stamps. ‘Tell your friends. 


AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION 
914 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
Published Letters of Great Folk 


Ir is almost impossible to read a volume 
of letters without having the question 
raised whether letters should ever be pub- 
lished, and of the varying emotions of 
guilt and enjoyment attendant on reading 
them. It is a question of such even bal- 
ance that a decision seems unattainable. 
One can but-grant heartily the truth of 
each assertion made, and, if letters seem 
among the most delightful and valuable 
of written matter, as they do to the pres- 
ent writer, continue an omnivorous read- 
ing of them. To abstain on the ground 
of principle or excessive delicacy is surely 
only possible to people with no special 
penchant for the epistolary form. In 
fact, those most warmly rigorous in their 
refusal to partake of delights not ad- 
dressed to them are generally readers 
neither of letters nor of anything else. 

The pros and cons are interchangeable, 
one’s choice of the former or the latter de- 
pending not at all on the abstract right 
and wrong of the matter, but rather on 
the letters then lying on one’s reading- 
table. If the volume is dull, there is no 
doubt in the mind that a perusal of it 
is entirely justified. No one can have a 
sense of intrusion in the case of a com- 
monplace personality. It is too like the 
majority of those we know, and has about 
it a something public and familiar. We 
know that many people when in company 
don an extra coating of opaque monotony 
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“Good gracious, Harold, what would 








the hidden chambers of their souls, where 
they would have squirmed to have ys” 


Having confessed to the assailabhle po- 
sition of readers of letters, it is only hu- 
man that a word be attempted in ‘their 
favor. It is asked that a clear recog. 
nition be made of the fact that the peo- 
ple who penetrate avidly into the lives of 
dead celebrities are also those who orant 
privacy to live ones, while those |i nor. 
able folk who draw back in consternation 
at being asked to share a dead man’s 
private thoughts show no hesitancy in pat 
quiring, at great cost to courtesy, a 
knowledge of his diet and marital ‘rela. 
tions while he is alive. A great man owes 
more to the world than his unleavened 
brother. He owes, while living, services 
in proportion to his great capacity. When 
he dies the heritage of his works js jp. 
complete without a passing on, when it js 
no longer of use to him, of his. personality 
the part he never succeeded in expressing 
completely, and which, perhaps out. 
weighed in value all he gave to society 
in concrete form. It is toward this we 
draw, with what reverence is in us, to 
get a clearer view. It may illuminate 
and synthesize for us all he ever did. His 
works are perhaps but the symbols of 
this, and if our coming in contact with 
it and communing with its mute force, 
with what it could not say, vivifies his 
otherwise incomplete expression, then js 
there any question of our having unwar-. 
rantedly trespassed ? 





The Preservation of Wood 


your mother say if she saw you smoking cigarettes ?” 
HAROLD (calmly). ‘She'd have a fit. They’re her cigarettes.” 







of idea, much as they would slip into con- 
cealing garments when issuing from their 


THERE are now employed a number of 
processes whereby wood can be so altered y 


bedrooms, the impression having been in 
some manner acquired that it is unduly 
intimate to express genuine thoughts and 
feelings, such an indiscretion savoring of. 
if not actually verging on, an ungentee! 
exposure. 

On the other hand, if letters are such 
sharp revelations of the lives and charac- 
ters of the writers that the doubt natur- 
ally comes whether it is fair to obtrude, 
without so much as a by your leave, on 
scenes of so absorbing an interest, the 
very interest felt overrides hesitation, and 
only after the last word has been devoured 
is there a moment to be given to apolo- 
gies. These do come, though, in their 
useless place at the end. One is brought 
up abruptly at having enjoyed one’s self so 
keenly. There is an awful one-sidedness 
about intimately knowing a person who 
never once during the three-volume inter- 
course turned his eyes in your direction. 
It is as though one were in a room full of 
people, laughing loudly at their wit, call- 
ing them all by diminutives, and then 
suddenly realizing that they are on their 
part pointedly ignoring you. One’s exit 
from the scene would have much the air 
of a slink. All groundlessly, and perhaps 
to every reader, comes the regret that 
other people should read the charmed but 
unguarded words. You do not. signify, 
so vivid has been your appreciation of the 
felicities granted: so at one are you with 
the writer in his every inclination that 
you also echo his desire for privacy, and 
stoutly refuse to discuss the book, as 
though an expressed opinion on it con- 
stituted a breach of confidence. But it is 
clearly wrong that those other people, 
with their vulgar misinterpretations, care- 
less, impertinent eyes, and general air of 
making themselves blatantly at home on 
sacred ground, should have the opportu- 
nity of entering precious precincts. The 
right and wrong of reading other people’s 
published letters is all a question of your 
admittance and the exclusion of these 
others, which, as a solvable problem, has 
its Gordian aspect. 

If a great man is to be suspected of 
having written his letters with an eye to 
their future publication—the thing has 
happened—the reader hardly considers 
them in the light of letters, and is in two 
minds about finishing them. It is put 
down as a serious reflection on tie crea- 
ture’s fineness and sincerity that he 
should have had no objection to your do- 
ing what you are at that moment doing 
but half-heartedly, because of this partly 
implied permission. We treat him with 
supercilious attention, even though he 
wrote so well that it was impossible he 
should not have remarked on it himself, 
and regretted, though but in the recesses 
of his heart, where such things, are per- 
mitted, so small an audience as the one 
recipient of his letter. If he wished our 
appreciation he was not worthy of it, and 
we will only give it sparingly. No at- 
tempt is made to apologize for the per- 
versity of such behavior. It is too com- 
plete, too blinded and shameless. Fresh 
from this capricious attitude, we turn 
about to become staunch supporters of 
those people whose letters say plainly they 
have a horror of sharing themselves with 
the public, who are known to have suffered 
poignantly from articles written in their 
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in character that it becomes almost fire- 
proof, and is no longer liable to dry-rot 
or any of the disintegrations that come 
under the head of decay. 

Unfortunately, many of these systems 
have a disadvantage in the matter of ex- 
pense or in the difficulty of working the 
material with ordinary tools, and so the 
inventions are neglected. 

Under what is probably the best method, 
the wood, after having its sap extracted 
by air-suction in a_ closed vessel, is 
charged with a solution of metallic salts, 
the entire treatment occupying about four 
hours. It is said that the green wood 
thus treated neither shrinks nor warps, 
thus obviating the seasoning generally 
necessary, and that soft woods become so 
hardened that they can be utilized for 
purposes for which they were quite un- 
suited in their original condition, and be- 
come almost incombustible and capable of 
receiving a high polish. 

This system has already been. adopted 
by certain of the German railways for 
the treatment of cross-ties and telegraph 
poles. 





The Sword of Kanemoto 
By Don C. Seitz 


SLENDER sword with shark-skin hilt, 
Scabbard decked in lacquered gilt, 
Forged of steel in the long ago 

By the master-smith Kanemoto. 


Five hundred years has it held its edge 
Guarding with honor every pledge, 
Loved by its owners, kept with care, 
Treasured like a jewel rare. 


Clean is the blade as the soul of him 
Who bore it first in the ages dim, 
Unfit to live unless fit to die, 
This the code of the Samurai. 


Gift to a friend in friendly trust 
Never to let it grime with rust, 

Or to turn its blade against the hand 
Who gave it, or ’gainst his noble land! 


It gleams like a ray from the distant 
stars, 

A flashing flame from the planet Mars, 

True to all friends and strong to the foe, 

Honorable Sword of Kanemoto! 

—From “The Japan Magazine,” Tokyo. 





A Gigantic Meteor Stream 


DENNING, one of the most accomplished 
and assiduous students of meteors, is of 
the opinion that the August meteors, 
which radiate from the constellation Per- 
seus, and are sometimes popularly called 
the “ Tears of St. Lawrence,” belong to a 
stream so broad that the earth, traveling 
between eighteen and nineteen miles a se¢- 
ond, oceupies seven weeks~in crossing it. 
This would make the width of the stream, 
if the earth traversed it at’a right angle 
to its course, nearly 80,000,000 miles. 
These meteors are scattered all round the 
orbit in which they travel, so that some 
of them are visible every year. They are 
believed to be connected with a_ bright 
comet which appeared in 1862 and is sup 

















lifetime that touched but lightly on more 
or less impersonal points. “ These,” we 
ery, “are supermen and women of genuine 
mark. These we will read straight into 
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Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with - ] = 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda _ beverages. Appetizing, posed to have a period of about one re 

healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. dred and twenty years. The outer end 0 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 1 | the elliptical meteor stream is sitmated 
‘ in imps. . 4 
c.W. ABROTT & ©0., Baltimore, Md. far beyond the orbit of Neptune. :— - 
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By 


WOODROW WILSON 


Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Former President of Princeton University 


O you know that Woodrow Wilson has written the most 
scholarly and most readable narrative History of the United 
States that our country has yet produced ? 


The History is in five volumes, is profusely illustrated with 
maps, plans, pictures, etc., and is written with such delightful 
gracility of style that, with all its authority, it reads like an 
enticing romance. Woodrow Wilson put half a lifetime of 
research into this great work; and the result is a wonderful 
picture of the growth of our country from the days of Columbus down to the accession 


“The most interesting romance for Americans is America’s own story.’ 


A HISTORY 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 




















WATCHING THE FIGHT AT BUNKER HILL 














A NEW EDITION IN FIVE VOLUMES 


Prepared with a view to popularizing this great work 
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WOODROW WILSON 











of Theodore Roosevelt. 


The object of this advertisement is to make 
to you a special half-price offer. You may have 
the books at just half the regular price; you may 
send them back to us if you don’t like them, and 
you may have a year’s subscription to Harper's 
Weekly (or Harper’s Magazine) included with- 
out any additional payment. 


The price is $12.00, including the periodi- 
cal, and the entire five volumes come to you as 
soon as you send us $1.00. It’s a great chance. 


The work contains the most perfect series of maps in color ever 
published, showing the territorial growth, political changes, and general 
development of the United States. These maps are prepared with great 
care and furnish many details not included in the ordinary wall-map. 

There is a full-page portrait of every president from Washington 
to Roosevelt, together with authentic portraits of statesmen and famous 
characters down to the present time. 

There are fac-simile reproductions of rare manuscripts, state 
papers, political documents and governmental records, together with numer- 
ous illustrations by Howard Pyle, Frederick Remington, Harry Fenn, 
C. F. Chapman, Howard Chandler Christy, and many others. Private 


picture galleries and exclusive libraries have been ransacked by 









experts for contributions for this epoch-making work. HARPER & 
At the end of every chapter is given a list of authorities feasitee Sane 
and suggestions for further and exhaustive reading on every New York 








phase of American development. 

The books are bound in a manner befitting 
the importance of the work. The title pages are il- 
luminated and the letter-press first-class in every 
particular. A high-grade paper has been used 
and no expense or effort has been spared 
in the preparation of this set of books. 





Gentlemen: Please send 
me, all charges prepaid, A 
HISTORY OF THE AMER 
ICAN PEOPLE, Five Volumes, 
Cloth Binding, subject to ten days’ 
approval, and also enter my subscrip- 




























tO PERN TED oan 6s de bude vas bo ksskeces 
for one year, for which I enclose $1.00 and 
agree to send you $1.00 a month until the total 
price, $12.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 
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